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That’s the insidious thing about termites — and about embezzlers, too. 

Bank defalcations often continue undetected for many years. 
Recent disastrous losses amply prove this fact. 

The only sure defense against this hazard lies in a strong system of 
internal controls and careful, regular audits—backed up by adequate, 
well-planned dishonesty insurance. 

The AXtna Casualty and Surety Company offers exceptional facili- 
ties to help you determine exactly what types and amounts of dishon- Recent catastrophe losses 
esty coverage best fit the needs of your bank. Just call your local indicate that 
/Etna representative. He is backed by a staff of banking insurance few banks have 
experts who have designed programs of better protection for many adequate fidelity coverage 
hundreds of banks. 


fEtna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
7€Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
7Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 





WHAT IS THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 
signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 
with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 


Laboratories— opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 


Because it is so small and rugged, 


and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 


Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 

The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of adyanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 


It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








From Where We Sdt.... 


if It’s Good for the Borrower, It’s Good! 


Predominant among the problems 
currently being weighed in the 
banking press and wherever bank- 
ers gather is the question of 
whether or not the amount of our 
private indebtedness is unwhole- 
somely large. While the question as 
a whole is receiving a lot of atten- 
tion, it would appear that condi- 
tions and trends in the field of con- 
sumer credit are the major cause of 
concern in this connection. 

It seems a little pointless to cite 
mere figures as indicating anything 
conclusive one way or another as 
far as the ultimate significance of 
present developments is concerned. 
The simple truth of the matter is 
that there is no precedent for the 
situation in which we find our- 
selves, and where there is no pre- 
cedent, we can draw no parallels 
by which to attempt to judge the 
future. 

We can, however, apply a guiding 
principle which has been tested 
by the ages; the one criterion upon 
which the banker can rely with 
complete confidence in the determi- 
nation of lending policies is the ex- 
tent to which any contemplated 
credit, if extended, will help or 
harm the individual borrower. The 
credit which will be helpful to the 
borrower or to the installment pur- 
chaser beyond any reasonable 
doubt should be extended; that 
which will not should be withheld, 
whatever the effect of doing so on 
the volume of business done by 
the banker or dealer concerned. 

The policy and practice which 
places the welfare of the user of 
credit foremost among the con- 
siderations influencing credit de- 
cisions must, of necessity, accord 
the same relative position. to the 
welfare of the economy as a whole. 
Paramount among the banker’s re- 
sponsibilities to his customers, both 
individually and collectively, is that 
of making every possible contribu- 
tion to the stability of the economic 
structure of which we are all a part. 

Consumer credit, like all other 
kinds of credit, is good or bad as it 
is constructively or destructively 
employed. It has been the means 
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of diverting into really constructive 
purchases of lasting benefit to the 
buyer, money which would other- 
wise have simply disappeared with- 
out leaving a trace. It has given rise 
to much of the enormous demand 
upon which much of our mass pro- 
duction relies for its market; hence 
to the wages and profits which form 
a substantial portion of the life 
blood of our economy. It is good and 
we want to keep it; but if it is to 
remain good, we must keep it 
healthy. 

And that’s going to take some 
doing. We regard with some mis- 
giving the steadily increasing em- 
ployment of installment credit as a 
means of moving merchandise of 
all kinds. ; 

Although the amount of con- 
sumer debt outstanding is already 
viewed with varying degrees of 
alarm in many quarters, the indica- 
tions are that it will increase at an 
accelerated rate for an indefinite 
period; and it is at least conceivable 
that this trend of events will culmi- 
nate in a headlong rush into trou- 
ble. We make no pretense of 
knowing when, and that is rela- 
tively unimportant. We only know 
that when the downturn comes, it 
will be found that excessive credit 
has played its traditional role as a 
contributory cause. 

There is quite general agreement 
that our economy, notwithstanding 
our huge private and public debt 
structures, is moving along very 
satisfactorily. Surely, there has 
never been an economy that has 
done so much for so many. But 
there are in it distortions and dis- 
locations which are even now tend- 
ing to disturb the balance between 
productive capacity and effective 
consumptive demand. These have 
grown out of a disregard for eco- 
nomic reality, particularly in the 
development of our foreign trade 
and agricultural programs. We 
don’t know what all this portends, 
and we don’t know all the answers, 
but of one thing we’re pretty sure: 
If we proceed to introduce a vast 
amount of fictitious demand in the 
form of credit which is unsupported 









by adequate income, we’ll be sorry, — 

We can retain something like our 
present condition of prosperity only 
if we are content to accept as our 
portion all the real prosperity it 
lies within our power to produce, 
and to quit reaching for the syn- 
thetic kind. Notwithstanding the 
vast strides we have made tech- 
nologically, we continue to devote 
enormous amounts of money to re- 
search in our endeavors to achieve 
further technological advancement, 
and the progress in that phase of 
our economic development is amaz- 
ing to the point of bewilderment. 
The abundance of our production, 
rather than any lack of it, is our 
momentary problem. Far from hav- 
ing to make a choice between guns 
and butter, we are engaged in a 
tremendous defensive effort, and 
have butter running out of our ears. 

Our crying need, then, is for a 
sustained market for the constantly 
increasing output of our factories 
and farms, and we can’t have sus- 
tained markets without sustained 
purchasing power. Present sales 
which give rise to claims on future 
income in such a way as to destroy 
future markets, are doing little or 
nothing about creating the condi- 
tions of sustained prosperity. Sales, 
on the other hand, which amount to 
an exchange of present value for 
present value, including thoroughly 
sound and justifiable credits, leave 
the way open for an unlimited 
number of such exchanges in the 
future. There is in them no robbing 
of the future to pay the present. 

But to return to the main theme: 
Any loan at which the banker has 
taken a long, hard look with an eye 
single to the welfare of the bor- 
rower, isn’t likely to cause any 
trouble. If business in general will 
apply the same test to the use it is 
making of credit in its merchandis- 
ing endeavors, we'll have little to 
fear as far as consumer credit totals, 
are concerned. 


Editor 
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MAY 1953 The Best Memorial Address 


In 1863, Abraham Lincoln was 
asked to speak at the dedication of 
Editorial the National Cemetery on the site of 
the battle of Gettysburg. He had 
little time to prepare his address 
and only at the last minute did he 
commit it to writing. 

Lincoln’s three-minute talk 
G. Kellogg Rose, Jr. 10 evoked a mere scattering of ap- 
plause; most of the listeners were 
surprised and disappointed at its 
brevity. The press gave it scant 
mention. 

Lincoln himself said, “That 
speech fell on the audience like a 
wet blanket. I am distressed about 
it. I ought to have prepared it with 
Put a Machine on that General Ledger! more care.” 

Today, the Gettysburg Address is 
an important part of our heritage, a 
thing of beauty and of simple truth, 
to be remembered as long as the 
English language is spoken. 

The approach of Memorial Day 
suggested its use on our cover. The 
photograph shows the address as it 
is engraved on the south wall of the 
great white Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. 
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Junior Achievement Winds Up Another Year 


Bookkeepers and Tellers in Twenty Days ........ Lewis L. Bush 20 
Business Year or Calendar Year? 


What's the Law? 


Bookshelf 
Bankers Secretary Notebook 
Banks and Bankers 


Calendar of Events 
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Operation 
“Clean-up” 


The principle of the annual 
clean-up, applied to bor- 
rowers whose operations are 
geared to a seasonal pat- 
tern, serves both banker 
and borrower as a reliable 
guide in the extension and 
use of bank credit. 


By WYNDHAM HASLER 


Vice President, First National Bank 
of Chicago, Ill. 


up” has a highly significant 

meaning. The practice of com- 
mercial lending is based on the con- 
cept that funds are advanced for 
temporary rather than capital re- 
quirements, and that advances will 
be self-liquidating from anticipated 
operations. Commercial lending, in 
this sense, is contrasted to term 
lending, mortgage financing, invest- 
ment banking, or any other loaning 
activity which funds an obligation 
over a length of time exceeding a 
twelve-month period. 


Ty: ANY BANKER, the word “clean- 


In order to comply with this con- 
cept of commercial lending, most 
bankers will concur in the thought 
that the ability of a company to be 
free of debt for a time each year is 
an important consideration in the 
extension of credit. This theory of 
an annual clean-up, however, can- 
not be applied as an inflexible yard- 
stick in appraising credits without 
examining the factors underlying 
each particular industry and _ its 
particular credit needs. 


There are many businesses which, 
by the very nature of their opera- 
tions, are steady users of credit. It 
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One instance in which the annual clean-up is vital—merchandise in which styling is 
an important consideration. 


would be short-sighted indeed for 
the management of such an enter- 
prise to accept borrowing accom- 
modations with the understanding 
that his loans would be subject to 
the requirements of an annual 
clean-up. Similarly a banker would 
be accomplishing little in the way 
of building up a valuable account 
were he to finance such an opera- 
tion with this understanding. 


Opportunities for Profitable Loans 


Such a customer, unless he was 
exceptionally well capitalized and 
was borrowing only for some un- 
usual contingency, would merely 
be using these accommodations as 
a stop-gap until he found some one 
who understood his business and 
who would be willing to work along 
with him as long as he handled him- 
self properly and was continuing 
to make progress. 


The application of the principle 
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of requiring an annual clean-up 
must be considered, however, in 
operations which are geared to a 
seasonal pattern. Operations falling 
into what may be termed a seasonal 
classification are greatly diversified, 
but carry the common characteristic 
of manufacturing goods or accumu- 
lating stocks or commodities against 
the augmented demand of one or 
more periods within a year. 

Many companies whose opera- 
tions are marked by these seasonal 
patterns are traditionally substan- 


.tial users of credit during certain 


times of fhe year. To maintain 
themselves in position to finance 
these peak periods, would involve 
an appreciable waste of potential 
income through loss of return on 
funds which, although available at 
all times, would be in active use 
only a fraction of the time. These 
seasonal swings afford attractive 
opportunities for profitable loans, 





but at the same time present haz- 
ards against which means of control 
must be exercised. 

One of the important factors in 
accounting for the high mortality 
rate among smaller companies in 
these seasonal operations is their 
inability to plan production or pur- 
chases so as to make a seasonal 
clean-up of stocks. Under the com- 
petitive conditions of modern busi- 
ness, an enterprise can ill afford 
to be faced with substantial mark- 
downs at the season’s close, or the 
necessity of carrying over heavy 
stocks of merchandise into the fol- 
lowing year. 

Careful planning is an absolute 
necessity, as either a carry-over or 
year end clearance is a costly affair 
and frequently is the determining 
factor between a profitable and un- 
profitable operation. It is all too 
easy, however, to be unduly influ- 
enced by substantial orders and to 
be carried away by the hopeful 
thought that conditions will last. It 
requires experience and a high 
degree of judgment to exercise con- 
trol and recognize when it is time 
to call a halt so as to keep produc- 
tion within the limitations of avail- 
able markets. 

No banker is favorably inclined to 
advance funds into a situation that 
is already obviously frozen. He will 
not, moreover, be disposed to stay 
with a so-called seasonal credit that 
is failing to make progress and 
which gives indications of becoming 
a steady loan. 


Will Temper Judgment 


If, however, the season’s financing 
is arranged at the outset with the 
understanding that loans will be 
retired after the end of the selling 
season, the borrower will not be in- 
clined to allow himself to become 
over-extended. The realization that 
he is facing a definite date when he 
will be expected to retire his in- 
debtedness will temper his _judg- 
ment during the year and will affect 
his thinking on cleaning up his 
stocks through his normal opera- 
tions. 

A banker, moreover, gains con- 
fidence in his customer when he 
has established a record of retiring 
his loans in accordance with the 
seasonal pattern of his industry, 
and is naturally predisposed in 
favor of this customer when he 
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again seeks credit. Whether his 
business is merchandising style 
goods or frozen foods, the banker 
will recognize that his borrower is 
starting the new season with clear 
shelves, not unduly burdened with 
old inventory, and that he is in a 
position to take advantage of any 
favorable conditions leading into 
his next year. 


Inability to operate on a scale 
prescribed by invested capital is a 
further hazard which faces a busi- 
ness man, regardless of the size of 
his enterprise. The loaning officer 
recognizes that fixed capital re- 
quirements must always be met be- 
fore banking accommodations can 
be safely extended, but in spite of 
efforts to the contrary, loans which 
must be considered as capital loans 
appear from time to time on the 
books of every bank. 


It is presumptive evidence, how- 
ever, that capital requirements are 
being met when a borrower demon- 
strates his ability to be free and 
clear of debt for at least a 30-day 
period annually, and is able to carry 
on under his own resources. His 
clean-up must, moreover, be a 
clean-up in fact as well as figures, 
and should not be accomplished by 
leaning on the trade or by rotation 
of borrowings to some other lend- 
ing institution. While subterfuges 
such as these are far from uncom- 
mon, they serve only to confuse the 
issue and provide little in the way 
of evidence of capital sufficiency, 
other than to prove the availability 
of further credit sources. 





The time of year when a bor- 
rower can effect a clean-up without 
disrupting his normal flow of opera- 
tions will vary according to the 
seasonal pattern of his industry. 
His fiscal year closing will ordinar- 
ily and naturally coincide with his 
low point of inventory and receiv- 
ables, providing the logical time 
for him to be out of debt.* In 
operations where the year is marked 
by more than one distinct season, 
it is advisable to give consideration 
to requiring a clean-up after each 
season and to remain out of debt for 
a reasonable time. 


Variations in the duration of the 
periods for which borrowers are 
clear of their banks are normally 
due to differences in the nature of 
their businesses and in the selling 
terms of their suppliers. As a com- 
mon objective, an attempt should 
be made to allow the debt free 
period to extend for a minimum of 
thirty and up to sixty days where 
practicable. Obviously, the longer 
period can be considered more satis- 
factory and reflects favorably not 
only on the invested capital of the 
business, but also on its ability to 
be conclusively free of debt with- 
out resorting to other sources of 
credit such as allowing accounts 
payable to accumulate pending the 
borrowing of further funds. 


No Hard and Fast Rules 


The administration of a loan 
portfolio cannot be accomplished 
by, or be expected to follow any 
set of hard and fast rules. Further- 
more, no one credit is identical to 
another in spite of similarities of 
types of businesses and other 
factors. These considerations must 
be recognized in attempting to 
establish any general policies with 
respect to even the most seasonal 
of loans. 

There are many circumstances 
which would tend to affect the loan- 
ing officer’s judgment in calling for 
the usual clean-up, and other cir- 
cumstances which would cause him 
temporarily to forego these require- 
ments entirely. It is not uncommon 
for an unexpected order or series 
of orders to be booked at the time 





*On page 24 of this issue will be found an 
article entitled “Business or Calendar Year?" 
which sets out in detail the desirability of 
making the fiscal year of a business or in- 
dustry begin and end with its “natural year.” 
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Obviously, you never suspect an embezzler 
until it is too late. He looks just like other people— 
and acts just like other people until he makes him- 
self known by what he does. And today, when an 
embezzler goes into action, there is virtually no 
limit to what he’ll take. 


What’s the answer? An adequate Banker’s 
Blanket Bond, of course—a Bond that will give you 
the margin of safety you require against embezzle- 
ment as well as other types of loss. 


You can determine the minimum amount of 
coverage you should carry, as recommended by the 
American Bankers Association, with the handy 
Bankers’ Automatic Calculator. Your Indemnity 
Agent will be glad to give you one without any 


(opr would Anne, Muafiecleel yer 





obligation on your part. With this convenient desk 
device, you will be able to compute automatically 
the monthly amortization charge on a large selec- 
tion of loan amounts at four different interest rates. 


Ask the Indemnity Agent for your copy of 
the Bankers’ Automatic Calculator and talk over 
your BBB with him. 


2) IMDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
; ’ 
iB a. One of the North America Companies which are headed 


by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 





PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION— SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
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when a company would, under 
normal conditions, be liquidating its 
indebtedness. To forego this busi- 
ness would mean the loss of earn- 
ings on this additional volume and 
perhaps even the opportunity of 
maintaining a continuity of opera- 
tions over what generally would be 
a slack season of the year. 


Loans to a commercial enter- 
prise are similar in many respects 
to advances made to a farmer, 
whether it be to finance his feeding 
operation or his annual fertilizing 
program. These credits would fall 
under a seasonal classification and 
should conform with the require- 
ments of an annual clean-up. The 
lending officer must again look 
upon each situation, however, with 
a reasonable degree of flexibility 
of thinking so as to provide for un- 
foreseeable contingencies which 
might occur. 


In loans to a farmer, as in all 
credits, a seasonal loan must be 
considered apart from a loan made 
to finance some extraordinary ex- 
pense which is not incurred in the 
normal course of operations. It 
would be optimism of a high degree 
to presume that loans made to ac- 
quire new machinery, efficiency- 
inducing equipment or to finance 
general improvements could be con- 
sidered with seasonal advances. 
Such loans, which might be most 
deserving of favorable considera- 
tion, would fall under the classifica- 
tion of term lending and the pay- 
ment program would necessarily 
be arranged in accordance with the 
borrower’s ability to pay. 


A Test of Quality 

A banker is interested in having 
funds available when approached 
with justifiable requests for credit 
from members of his community. 
The availability of these funds is 
to no small degree predicated on the 
ability of his customers to repay 
advances made previously for short 
term requirements. The practice of 
requiring periodic clean-ups serves 
the banker not only in this respect, 
but also affords him a means of 
measuring the quality of the paper 
he is carrying. Failure of his bor- 
rower to meet his obligations as 
they mature or to make reductions 
of his indebtedness in keeping with 
the pattern of his industry, can im- 
mediately be recognized as a danger 


The author talks it over with Thomas J. Butler, vice president of The First National of Chicago, 
and head of the bank's Division ‘“B"’. 


signal. Although operations might 
have been carefully budgeted in 
advance, even the best of planning 
can go awry. The trouble may be 
attributable to one of many factors, 
but generally will be due to an 
overstocked condition. 

Inventories which have been al- 
lowed to become out of balance 
with normal requirements, or which 
have failed to move according to 
expectations, may lead to a situation 
which might require prompt action, 
for the protection not only of the 
bank, but the borrower as well. 

Values of these inventories can 
rapidly diminish when carried over 
from one season to another. It is 
true that some types of merchandise 
are more stable than others; are not 
subject to deterioration, and are 
sold without basic changes from 
year to year. In situations involving 
inventories of this nature the hazard 
of diminishing values is relatively 
minor, but these can be termed the 
exceptions rather than the rule. A 
considerable amount of merchandise 
held or processed for resale is sub- 
ject to deterioration of values due 


to one or a combination of factors. 


The fashion trades where styling 
is an important consideration is a 
typical example of such a case. 
Finished goods which remain un- 
sold over the year end cannot again 
be offered through the normal chan- 
nels of trade but can be moved only 
at substantial discounts. Similarly 
a food packer or processor is pri- 
marily concerned with the liquida- 
tion of one season’s pack before he 
is faced with the necessity of mov- 
ing it in competition with that of 
the succeeding season. 

Regardless of the underlying 
causes, the inability to reduce debt 
indicates the possibility of facing 
substantial sacrifices in order to 
bring inventories back into a posi- 
tion of balance. Unless the situation 
is such that an immediate liquida- 
tion is advisable, debt will neces- 
sarily be carried over to the suc- 
ceeding season in order to work off 
this heavy condition. The loaning 
officer has been warned of his bor- 
rower’s position, however, and will 
be even more insistent on receiving 
a clean-up following the next sea- 
son’s operations. 


It is doubtful if any man can be politically free who depends upon the 


State for sustenance. 


A completely planned and subsidized economy 


weakens initiative, discourages industry, destroys character, and demoral- 


izes the people. 


—EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture 
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OUTMODED FILES keep clerks hopping and hunting for records. The cost, in lost time and motion, is tremendous! 


Cal ag 


in banks all over America ! 


Old-fashioned “Hunt and Pick” Card 
Filing Systems Robbing Hundreds of 
Banks of Time and Money! 


LOOK CLOSELY in your bank. Watch 
those little drawer files, tub files and 
any other files that contain active 
records the bank refers to constantly. 


See how much of your clerks’ time and 
energy they steal. Add up the cost. 
Figure in the resulting clerk fatigue, 
slow service, inefficiency, errors. That’s 
what you'll save with Revo-Files! 


Modern Revo-File eliminates lost time, lost 
motion ... instantly “turns up” needed records! 


HERE’S A PROVED WAY to give your clerks 
finger-tip control over thousands of 


IF IT’S MOSLER . 


Se Mosler Safe @””” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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signature cards, credit cards, mort- 
gage records—any records the bank 
uses constantly. Revo-File ‘rounds 
them up”’ into a compact, mobile unit 
your clerks use with top efficiency— 
from an easy sitting position. 


No costly transposition job necessary. 
You use the same records you have. 


IF YOUR BANK HAS 3,000 or more active 
cards, it will pay you to check the 
reacons why many leading banks and 
businesses are turning to Revo-File: 
the increased efficiency . . . reduced 
costs . . . the savings in time and 
money. Mail coupon, today, for free 
illustrated folder. It’s an eye-opener! 


REVO-FILES MAY BE used singly, or arranged 
in batteries. Each Revo-File occupies about 3 
feet of floor space. Variety of models (includ- 
ing fully automatic electric type) to accom- 
modate all standard card sizes. 


MAIL COUPON, TODAY, FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 


eee eee eee eaeenee 


Since 1848 
. Mosler 


The Mosler Safe Company 

Dep’t BM-5, Hamilton, Ohio ae . 
Please send me your free illustrated folder giving full details 
on Revo-File, world’s finest revolving file. 





Junior Achievement ‘cas tale a 


tories and service 

n organizations are ap- 
Winds Up Another Year ee ee 
their corporate exist- 


By G. KELLOGG ROSE, JR. ence and casting up the 
Vice President, Chase National Bank score. All have ‘learned 


by doing.”’ ' 


New York, N.Y. 


URING THE MONTH of May, 
D 57 banks located in many of 
the key industrial areas in 
the country, will close their doors. 


Skilled employees will be without 
work. Nearly fifteen hundred prof- 
itable commercial and industrial 
accounts will be closed completely. 


Will the employees and manage- 
ment be unhappy? 

No. 

How about their families? Won’t 
they resent the closings? 

Hardly. 

Then how about the stockholders 
in these institutions? 

They’ll be happy too. 

Why, you may ask, all the joy 
about going out of business? 

Because these banks are Junior 
Achievement banks, organized and 
operated by American teen-agers 
as part of the Junior Achievement 
business education program of 
“learning by doing.” 

The officers of the banks are six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-old high 
school students. Employees, too, will 
be in the same age bracket—be- 
cause the 10 to 15 Achievers in each 
group double in brass as manage- 
ment and employees! The stock- 
holders will be parents, friends, 
school teachers, the policemen on 
the beat, the man who owns the 
grocery store on the corner. Or, for 
that matter, any adult who has 
talked to these alert youngsters and 
has invested 50 cents a share in 
their miniature corporations. 

Starting from scratch last fall, 
the youthful enterprises organized 
and capitalized their companies in 
a matter of weeks. Throughout the 
year, with the guidance of volunteer 
adult advisers drawn from local 
“adult” banks, they have provided 
regular banking services to the 
other Junior Achievement com- 
panies in their communities. These 
other J.A. groups engage in small- 
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Robert G. Harrop, Jr., assistant cashier, La Salle National Bank of Chicago, and adviser to 
the La Salle Junior Achievement Bank, presents the latter firm's charter to its officers. 
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A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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scale manufacturing or _ service 


functions. 




















They need banks as much as do 
their adult counterparts, even 
though their capital averages only 
$100 and their yearly gross sales but 
$300. 

So the J.A. banks provide bank- 
ing services: handling deposits, 
issuing checkbooks, making up pay- 
rolls arid even, in some cases, mak- 
ing business loans. 


In May, all J.A. companies close 
out their business, returning the 
original investment plus a liquida- 
tion dividend to shareholders if the 
company has been financially profit- 
able, and explaining “why” to their 
investors in those cases where the 
youthful enterprise has lost money. 





Dividends Secondary 








But whether the company has 
paid a handsome 10 per cent divi- 
dend or whether it has had to pay 
off its shareholders seventy cents 
on the dollar, its teen-age manage- 
ment has truly “learned by doing” 
because its members have set up 
and run their own business. 
Last year BANKERS MONTHLY de- 
scribed the banking aspects of Jun- 
ior Achievement’s unique business 
educational program. At that time 
there were 27 Junior Achievement 
banks serving 1,253 Junior Achieve- 
ment companies. Now both the 
number of banks and the total 
number of small-scale corporations 
have grown. 
These 27 Junior Achievement 
banks were guided by adult ad- 
visers from such outstanding insti- 
tutions as: 
Bank of America, San Diego 
and San Francisco, Calif. 
Bank of California, Portland, 
Ore. 

Bank of California N.A., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta. 

Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Bank and Trust Co., 
Denver, Col. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

City National Bank and Trust 
Co., Columbus, O. 

The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Elyria Savings & Trust Co., 
Elyria, O. 

Essex Trust Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Farmers & Merchants Banks, 

‘Menomonee Falls, Wis. 
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Sponsors and J.A. Company Products 


American National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bank of America, San Francisco 

Bank of New York, New York 

Bronx County Trust Co., New York 

Central Bank, Oakland, Calif. 

Chase National Bank of the City of N.Y. 
Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
The County Trust Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Denver Industrial Bank, Denver 

Denver National Bank, Denver 

Equitable Savings & Loan Association, Portland, Ore. 
First National Bank, Houston 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Industrial Trust Co., Pawtucket, R.I. 
Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N.J. 


Plastics 


Art & Decorations 
Needle Trade 


Leather 


Chemical 


Leather 
Plastics 
Plastics 
Painting 


Entertainment 
Broadcasting 


Plastics 
Flowers 


Woodworking 
Chemical 


Jewelry 


Art & Decoration 


Merchants National Bank, New Bedford, Mass. 
Monroe State Savings Bank, Monroe, Mich. 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Westfield, N.J. 


Philadelphia National Bank 


South Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Toledo Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Chemical 
Woodworking 
Woodworking 

Metal 
Woodworking 
Art & Needle Trade 
Jewelry 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. Novelty 


First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

First National Bank of New Bed- 
ford, New Bedford, Mass. 

The First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Hartford- Connecticut Trust 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Bank of Peoria, Peoria, Ill. 

LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, 


Ill. 
Lorain County Savings & Trust 
Co., Elyria, O. 


National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, Tex. 
The Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoples First National Bank and 

Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence Union National Bank 
& Trust Co., Providence, R.I. 
The Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Spokane & Eastern Bank, Spo- 

kane, Wash. 

Winters National Bank & Trust 

Co., Dayton, O. 

As the Junior Achievement pro- 
gram has expanded and grown, the 
number of J.A. banks has grown. 
And more “grown up” banks have 
joined the list of sponsors: 

Bank of America, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Central National Bank & Trust 
Co., Peoria, Il. 


Company, 





Fifth-Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 


First National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

First National Bank of Portland, 
Portland, Ore. 


First National Bank of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Evanston, II. 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Manchester Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
Naumkeag ‘Trust Company, 


Salem, Mass. 
Ohio Citizen Trust Co., Toledo. 
Savings Deposit Bank & Trust 
Co., Elyria, O. 

Second National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second National Bank of War- 

ren, Warren, O. 
Springfield National 
Springfield, Mass. 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Asheville, N.C. 


Bank, 


Many banks sponsor other types 
of Junior Achievement companies 
whose products range from the 
leather belts to costume jewelry and 
from chemical products to shoe 
include J.A. 


shine kits. Services 
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t-we can move! 


Within 30 minutes of arrival, your 


important sendings can be on their way! 


Our Rapid Router service has been designed to 
handle, in the fastest possible way, all your important 
sendings — checks and other items which need special 
attention. 


Here’s how The First’s Rapid Router works for such 
items. They are: 


1 Sorted to Lock Box RR by postal clerks, sepa- 


rate from our regular mail. 


2 Collected from this box at frequent intervals, 
: day and night, every day. 
3 Delivered direct to our Rapid Router desk where 
5 Special Transit personnel select the fastest means 
of making presentation. 


4 Micro-filmed and sped on their way — often with- 
in 30 minutes of receipt —by the fastest carriers 
available. 


You are invited to try this fast, accurate, and de- 
pendable service. This special handling of your im- 
portant sendings is available to you even though you 


may not have established a correspondent relation- 
ship with The First. Next time—simply mail them 
with a separate letter of transmittal to: 


LOCK BOX RR 
CHICAGO 90 
ILLINOIS 


Upon your request, we will send you a supply of 
printed envelopes with your return address on the 
corner card along with further information about our 
important Rapid Router service. 

Rapid Router is only one of many First National 
services available to you. They are: 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service + Travelers Checks 
Complete Foreign Banking Service » Loan Participation « Bond 
Department « Operational Procedure Surveys + Assistance 
in Handling New Types of Loans « Wire Transfers + Safe- 
keeping Service * Bank Remodeling and Modernization 
Public Relations and Advertising + Credit Information 
Correspondent Conferences + Assistance in Special Events 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President Watrer M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Haroup V. Amperc, Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. Freeman, Jr., Vice-President 


Huco A. Anperson, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ee. 


\ 
Write your order for the 


BIGGEST PROMOTION DIVIDEND 
IN AMERICAN EXPRESS HISTORY! 


Free 1953 Portfolio Offers the Finest Program of Sales Aids Ever... ; 


Proven Successful in thousands of Banks! 


Now is the time for your bank to plan 
for the great summer travel months ahead. 
And the first step is to order the powerful 
promotion package offered by American 
Express Travelers Cheques. It’s thor- 
oughly bank-tested! 

Similar material used for the last two 
years resulted in “success stories’ for bank 


after bank across the nation. And on the 
basis of their reports, every item offered 
this ‘year has been tailored to do an even 
finer job of winning new friends for your 
bank. It’s bigger than ever in 1953! The 
complete program—available at no cost to 
you—is ready to go to work now. So order 
your sales aids today! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


14 ‘ 
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hs promotion kit was 


mailed to banks during Febru- 
ary and March. If yours hasn't 
come to your personal attention, 
please write to Olaf Ravndal, 
Vice President & Treasurer, 
American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Safety plus Service no other cheques can offer! 
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sales companies, and market sur- 
vey groups. 

Basic purpose, of course, is to 
provide youngsters with the oppor- 
tunity to learn about our American 
business system by running a busi- 
ness of their own. They “learn by 
doing” because they have met pay- 
rolls, set aside money in lieu of 
taxes, solved—or attempted to solve 
—the problems that confront any 
business. The problems may be 
small, but they. are basically the 
same. 

The Achievers, then, have had 
some valuable experience—scrim- 
mage practice if you will—that will 
stand them in good stead when they 
enter the business world upon 
graduation from high school or col- 
lege. They have learned by experi- 
ence—highly personal experience— 
that capital is required to start a 
business; that initiative and judg- 
ment are necessary to run a busi- 
ness profitably; and, as one Achiev- 
er put it: “We found out that there 
was no fun if we didn’t make a 
profit.” 


Seek to Teach Basic Economics 


This understanding of basic eco- 
nomic facts is the primary reason 
why more than a thousand business 
organizations, including banks, 
manufacturers, retailers, service 
firms and others are sponsoring 
Junior Achievement companies this 
year. 

For banks, this understanding can 
work in a direct manner, as wit- 
ness the feeling of the Winters Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company in 
Dayton: 

“In the average layman’s mind 
there has always existed the 
thought that there was a mystery 
in banking. Through sponsoring 
the First J.A. Bank of Dayton, 
we believe we have an oppor- 
tunity of teaching teen-agers a 
little about banking which in 
time may make the banking pro- 
fession better understood: We 
also believe that through this 
J.A. Bank there may be created 
in the minds of a,few young 
people a desire to make banking 
their profession.” 

Sponsoring banks have also found 
that participation in the J.A. pro- 
gram can be a very effective addi- 
tion to the sponsor’s community 
relations activities because it gives 
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the bank another chance for face- 
to-face contact with future cus- 
tomers and employees. 


Three employees of a sponsoring 
institution are, as we have seen, 
advisers to a J.A. company. They 
meet with the youngsters one night 
a week to provide guidance to the 
latter in sales, bookkeeping, ad- 
ministration and operation of the 
junior company. The _ advisers 
represent your bank to the Achiev- 
ers—in terms of personable adults 
who are showing a warm and 
genuine interest in the problems of 
the J.A. company. 

Through their advisers, Achievers 
can form a pleasant, and perhaps 
lasting association with your bank. 
They can learn that your bank is a 


good place to work, and may be- 
come interested in banking as a 
career. 


And while they are thinking of 
your bank as a place to work, your 
employees can be judging them as 
potential employees. Working with 
the youngsters in J.A. will give the 
advisers an excellent chance to 
evaluate potential employees in a 
series of situations that make for 
accurate judgment of personal 
qualities. 

Advisers from the Bank of St. 
Louis, which sponsors the Junior 
Achievement Bank in that city, 
have said: “We have had several 
Achievers request us to recommend 
them for a position after gradua- 
tion from high school due to their 
interest in banking. One such 


Achiever is now working in our 
bank and her department head ad- 
vised us that she is a most excellent 
and trustworthy employee.” 


The advisers themselves will, in 
turn, become more valuable em- 
ployees. For one thing, they will be 
exercising leadership qualities of 
the highest order in guiding the 
J.A. company. Just as important, 
they will be dealing with broad- 
gauge policy problems they do not 
ordinarily face in the course of 
their work. These problems will de- 
velop their leadership potential be- 
cause, as advisers, they must sug- 
gest and lead; they cannot order or 
command. 


Junior Achievement has shown 
solid, substantial growth. It must 


Bank of Achievement, Cincinnati, Ohio, company sponsored by the Fifth-Third Union Trust 


Company, opens for business. 


From left: Adviser Ernest Hackney, Achievers Pat Townley, 


Donald Hilvert and Patsy Lee and Adviser Wilbur Woods. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1953 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .. . ‘ $1,366,472,305.27 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 920,663,748.37 
State and Municipal Securities . ° 327,874,065.31 
Other Securities . 2. .« «. . 233,227,944.14 
Mortgages . .« «© © 0 « « p 42,267,043.55 
es. «. ¢. «0k eee 2,463,009,140.50 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 12,487,529.56 
Customers’ Acceptance Liabilit 32,000,113.00 
Banking Houses . . .... ; 31,968,860.46 
ae Ae lo 8 4 ue a ce 7,523,596.82 

$5,437,494,346.98 








LIABILITIES 


ee ee eee eee et ee ee $4,954,659,825.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . ..... . 20,138,779.00 


Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 29,244,210.56 
Ocher Liabilities . . « © «+e 23,460,763.77 
Acceptances Outstanding . . 34,962,224.02 
Less: In Portfolio .« »« « «+ 2,694,552.92 
Capital Funds: 
Capital es «ms $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 
Surplus Sie Cae ecuee,'s 219,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . 47,723,097.55 
377,723,097.55 
$5,437,494,346.98 





United States Government and other securities carried at $428,293,450.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





grow even more. Banks and bank- 
ing people should, I feel, do any- 
thing in their power to help bring 
this worthwhile program to more 
and more young people each year. 

Specifically, we can help in three 
basic ways: 


First, we can sponsor as many 
J.A. companies (bank or otherwise) 
as possible. And we can make this 
sponsorship effective by giving 
whole-hearted recognition to the 
advisers who are the “point of sale” 
for both the J.A. program and for 
our own institutions. 

Secondly, we can help provide 
Junior Achievement with the finan- 
cial support necessary to its growth. 
J.A. can start programs in new 
communities and expand existing 
programs only as it can train new 
people and meet added expenses. 

And finally, we should all take 
an active and personal interest in 
Junior Achievement, talking about 
it to our friends, bringing them into 
the picture, providing the initial 
impetus that will help J.A. start 
in new cities and towns so that 
more youngsters in more communi- 
ties may learn, from their own per- 
sonal experience, the basic economic 
facts that have been instrumental in 
makine our country great. 

Th initial step, if you are not 
already active in J.A. is to write 
Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., 
where every effort will be made to 
enlist ,jyvour co-operation in helping 
more teen-agers learn about our 
American business system by 
running a business of their own. 


Let's Emphasize the Affirmative 


“What plans are we drafting on 
the drawing board of time, and will 
we be pleased if our plans are 
realized? In planning for this year, 
I think it would be well to heed 
the admonition of Daniel Burnham, 
the celebrated architect of Chicago: 
‘Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and little 
plans, if realized, bring no satis- 
faction.’ Let’s have an affirmative 
approach to Operation 1953, keep- 
ing in mind that those who have 
negative approaches to problems 
receive only the leavings of life.”— 
Ben H. Wooten, president, First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. 
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Shareholders Can Help! 


Dear Sir: 


I was very much impressed with 
the editorial: which appeared in the 
December, 1952 issue of your splen- 
did magazine. As you so well state, 
“shareholders can help.” We have 
made extensive use of that prin- 
ciple in the development of our 
business, and it will always remain 
a part of our promotional program. 

For some time prior to the estab- 
lishment of this bank in February 
of 1950, I had been hearing a good 
deal to the effect that bank stock 
could not be marketed. This widely 
held defeatist attitude aroused our 
special interest because of the stock 
selling job confronting us. It de- 
developed, however, that our pub- 
licity efforts created a demand for 
the original issue of stock that re- 
sulted in a substantial over-sub- 
scription. This was very much to 
our liking, because we wanted a 
maximum number of stockholders 
and we took care of the situation 
by scaling down the amount of 
stock allotted to each. 

We immediately began to enlist 
the co-operation of our stockholders 
in our promotional efforts, and took 
considerable pains to make them 
feel that they were very definitely 
a part of our organization. In line 
with this policy, they were sent a 
letter a few months after the bank 
got under way in which we re- 
ported the progress thus far 
achieved, and this letter was pub- 
licized in the press. At the end of 
the year a comprehensive report 
was sent to the stockholders, and 
the following month an initial div- 
idend was paid, which called for 
another letter and additional pub- 
licity in the local press. This pro- 
cedure was repeated six months 
later, and again at the year-end. 

In all of our publicity we have 
attempted to be most frank. In our 
early days we did not paint a rosy 
picture of our operations, and, we 
have been careful to predict only 
such progress in the year ahead as 
we felt absolutely sure of achieving. 
We frankly told people our stock 
was not worth the money, but that 
we believed it would be some day. 

We encouraged those who wanted 
to sell to offer the stock through us. 
Our officers were instructed to 


handle all requests over my desk, 
and we were thus enabled to select 
those prospective purchasers who 
would make the most desirable 
stockholders. We have never been 
able to supply the demand for our 
stock, and have continued to sell 
it well above book value. 


Our first capital increase of, 2,000 
shares was sold at $35.00'per share 
and our second increase went for 
$34.00 per share. Both issues were 
oversubscribed, and both sold for 
considerably more than book value. 
We plan to offer another 2,000 
shares at $33.00 the latter part of 
May. 

We are not on a regular. dividend 
basis, although our last semi- 
annual dividend was at the rate of 
65c per share. We have established 
a policy of more or less dividing 
the profits, with 50% to 55% going 
to surplus, and 45% to 50% to our 
shareholders. We haven’t tried to 
build up our capital funds through 
earnings because we realized that 
would take too long in the face of 
our continuing rapid growth. 

It is our feeling that the smaller 
and younger banks needing more 
capital funds would do well to con- 
sider the matter of adopting a rela- 
tively liberal dividend policy and 
rely upon sales of additional stock 
rather than accumulated earnings 
for their increased capital require- 
ments. In the less than three years 
since our establishment, we have in- 
creased our capital and surplus ac- 
counts by $100,000 and $52,000, 
respectively. This $152,000 com- 
pares with $22,000 added to surplus 
out of earnings and $23,200 paid out 
in dividends, a total of $43,200. So 
dependence on the old system of 
plowing back profits would have 
proved altogether inadequate to our 
needs. 

An allotment of 20 or 25 shares 
against a request for 100 is some- 
what typical of the transactions 
which take place in our stock from 
time to time. Our present share- 
holders have been quite pleased, on 
occasion, to settle on this basis. 

Out of 161 shareholders, we have 
a mere handful who do not do busi- 
ness with us. 


L. A. Usina, president, 
Peoples National Bank, 
Miami, Fla. 
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how about 


HERE? 


Checks on Hammermill Safety 
provide protection against tampering 


Hammermill Safety paper protects your custom- 
ers’ checks because it is made with a specially 
sensitized surface which instantly shows up the 
slightest erasure or other alteration. 

What’s more, checks you supply on Ham- 
mermill Safety do an outstanding public-rela- 
tions job for your bank. Customers are pleased 
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with its quality appearance and smooth writing 
surface. And, because Hammermill is “THE BEST 
KNOWN NAME IN PAPER,” you get added prestige 
when your checking-account depositors see the 
words ““HAMMERMILL SAFETY”’ on every check. 


Why not investigate the qualities of this fine 
check paper and judge for yourself the protec- 
tion and good will it can provide? Ask your 


printer or bank lithographer to show you samples. 





Bookkeeper School—teft to right: Margaret Goodwin, instructor; Jeanne Barrusch; Patricia McNesby; Nan Wood, school 
supervisor; Angie Marshall; Dixie Russell, and Sheila Barton. 


Bookkeepers and Tellers in Twenty Days 


Full-time training schools for bookkeepers and tellers pro- 
vide twenty working-day courses which turn out graduates 
who are not only proficient, but thoroughly informed re- 
garding the public relations aspects of their jobs, as well. 


By LEWIS L. BUSH 


Vice President, American Trust Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


R. JONES was a newcomer to 
M the community. He had 
transferred his account to 
the XYZ Bank and went into the 
bank a week later to make a de- 
posit. He presented his check, de- 
posit tag, and passbook to-the teller 
—and waited to be: greeted. No 
greeting. Not even a smile. He asked 
for the location of the real estate 
loan department; was referred to a 
guard. His passbook was returned. 
He wasn’t thanked. He walked 
away from the window with con- 
siderable doubt as to the wisdom of 
his choice of banks. 
A horrible example? Yes, but this 
sort of thing in varying degrees 
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happens every day, more often than 
we perhaps suspect. How true it is, 
as so many bankers have averred, 
that a bank’s public relations begin 
at the teller’s window—or end 
there. 

Our bank has had neither more 
nor less than its share of such sad 
experiences, but has taken effective 
steps to prevent them or reduce 
them to a minimum. It now operates 
a training school for tellers and an- 
other for bookkeepers. The aim of 
these schools is to teach not only 
the mechanics of the two jobs, but 
also their public relations aspects. 


Job training is not new at Ameri- 
can Trust Company. It was con- 


ducted by the bank before the war 
on an on-the-job basis. It was 
found, however, that members of 
the staff assigned to work with 
trainees were often unable to take 
sufficient time from their own duties 
to do a satisfactory job of training. 
A lack of extra equipment also pre- 
vented trainees from gaining the 
benefit of practice. 


At the outset of the war, the bank 
established a training school for 
bookkeepers and tellers, but it was 
largely an emergency measure de- 
signed to do a quick job of provid- 
ing replacements for trained per- 
sonnel lost to the armed services. 
Trainees practiced on “dummy” 
work, and the switchover to “live” 
work often proved fatal. 

There were other drawbacks to 
these two training methods, but the 
experience gained has proved in- 
valuable to the bank in developing 
its present training program. 

Candidates for the two present 
schools for tellers and bookkeepers 
generally lack prior banking ex- 
perience, and are often without any 
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type of business experience. The 
bank does not utilize aptitude tests 
or other scientific methods for 
selecting its candidates for the two 
schools. It relies, instead, on per- 
sonnel interviews to determine such 
factors as apparent intelligence, job 
preference, appearance and person- 
ality, education, and the like. 

Although the technical training 
differs, the two schools have many 
points of similarity. Each offers a 
four - week, twenty - working - day 
course, although the period may be 
shortened or extended, depending 
upon the aptitude of the trainee. 
Full salary is paid during the train- 
ing period. Classes are generally 
limited to five or six trainees in 
order to permit close and effective 
supervision. 


Indoctrination Deferred 


Indoctrination is a cardinal aspect 
of each training course. The intent 
here is to teach the newcomer 
something about the bank, its his- 
tory, size, services, and its depart- 
ments. An attempt is also made to 
teach the neophyte banker some- 
thing of how the bank operates and 
how it serves people and business 
in the community. 


Our program of indoctrination in- 
cludes a tour of the bank’s head 
office, introduction to key officers, 
lunch as guests of the bank, a lec- 
ture and discussion session, movies, 
and an explanation of the bank’s 
retirement and insurance programs 
and other matters that affect job 
security and personal welfare. 

We have found that the first day 
in the bank is not the best time for 
indoctrination. This phase of our 
training is accordingly deferred 
until the ten-day or two-week 
mark, when the strangeness of sur- 
roundings has worn off to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The training courses have two ad- 
ditional important points of similar- 
ity: instruction in public relations 
and in business development. 
Fledgling bookkeepers and tellers 
are taught to regard their work in 
the light of its relationship to the 
public they serve. Various training 
devices are used to point up the fact 
that the public often judges the 
bank by the individual members of 
the staff with whom it comes in 
contact. 

Training in business development 
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consists largely of a description and 
explanation of banking services and 
a review of sales opportunities pre- 
sented both inside and outside of the 
bank. 

It should be pointed out that the 
teaching of public relations and 
business development is not re- 
stricted to any single phase of either 
training course. The approach is 
rather informal, and the various 
aspects of these subjects are stressed 
as they apply throughout the entire 
period of training. 

The school for bookkeepers was 
the first of the two schools to be 
established by us. It is located at 
the bank’s Columbus Avenue office 
in San Francisco, and the school’s 
close proximity to actual banking 
operations is a distinct advantage. 

While a written outline of train- 
ing is used to assure coverage of all 
pertinent subjects, flexibility and 
informality characterize the book- 
keeping course. The first week of 
training begins with a tour of the 
school and the branch in which the 
school is located, introduction to 
other trainees and to members of 
the branch staff, and an explanation 
of the fundamentals of bookkeep- 
ing. 

At the outset the trainee learns 
how her work fits into over-all bank 
operations. She learns the confi- 
dential nature of the banking busi- 
ness, how properly to use the tele- 
phone, when and when not to give 
information by telephone. She 
learns the requirements of her job 
and the requirements for eventual 
advancement. 


She is given an outline of re- 
quired reading, which includes the 
chapter “A Day in the Life of a 
Bank Check” from the A.I.B. book 
“You and Banking,” and the fol- 
lowing chapters from the A.I.B. 
book “The Bank Bookkeeper”: 
“Your Relations with Others,” “An 
Outline of Your Job,” “The Check,” 
and “Bookkeeping Department 
Work.” These books are made avail- 
able to the trainee for class and 
home study. 


Other reading, recommended but 
not required, includes a booklet on 
the use of the telephone, the 
familiar booklet “Tact,” the bank’s 
own booklet “Your Bank’s Serv- 
ices,” and other material. 


At the end of the first day or the 
beginning of the second, the book- 
keeper trainee is introduced to the 
adding machine. We use the single 
posting, adding machine zero-prov- 
ing bookkeeping system. Work on 
the adding machine familiarizes the 
trainee with posting and proving 
equipment. 


From Practice Checks to ‘‘Live Work"’ 


The section on “The Key to Rapid 
Addition” from the “Instruction 
Manual for Burroughs Short-Cut 
Methods” serves as a guide during 
the trainee’s initial work on the 
adding machine. She is soon ad- 
vanced to a set of practice checks, 
and a time check is made of her 
daily progress. The last four days 
of the first week are devoted to 
practice on the adding machine, 
required reading, and discussion 
sessions. Many of these discussions 
are held over coffee in the branch’s 
lunchroom. 

At the beginning of the second 
week, operation of the proving ma- 
chine is explained, and the trainee 
begins proving live work under 
close supervision. Live work of the 
branch in which the school is lo- 
cated is used for this purpose. The 
trainee learns how to prove clear- 
ings, sort and file, and pay dates, 
amounts, and endorsements, all on 
live work. This is the general morn- 
ing schedule during the second 
week. Afternoons are divided be- 
tween adding machine practice, re- 
quired reading, and discussion. 

Operation of the posting machine 
begins the trainee’s third week. In- 
dividual instruction is given until 
the machine is understood. Then the 
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trainee posts a practice book, using 
the “Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine Course” as a guide. After two 
days of practice posting, the trainee 
is taught how to make all common 
error corrections and how to make 
over statements, and is then given 
a small amount of live posting. 
Afternoons of the third week are 
devoted to practice on the proving 
and adding machines, sorting and 
filing, reading, and discussion. 


The fourth and last week of train- 
ing combines all the training of the 
three previous weeks. The trainee 
performs all the duties of a book- 
keeper on a small live book, and 
works each day on building up 
speed and accuracy. An oral test 
marks the conclusion of the course, 
and the trainee is now ready for 
assignment. The graduate is con- 
sidered well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping, and it is 
expected that the specialized ad- 
ditional duties of a bookkeeper will 
be learned on the job. 


Introduced by ‘‘Sponsor”’ 


At this point, we use the “spon- 
sor” system. An instructor accom- 
panies the graduate to her first 
assignment, introduces her to the 
officers and staff, and remains with 
her for two days. The difficulty of 
beginning a new job in strange sur- 
roundings is thus minimized, and 
the graduate-trainee quickly gains 
confidence as a new member of the 
bank staff. The graduate is encour- 
aged to call upon her instructor if 
additional help is required. 

The early success of the book- 
keeping school inspired the opening 
of our school for tellers. The bank’s 
Fillmore-California office in San 
Francisco was selected as the site 
of this school. 

The first morning of the teller 
course is devoted to an interview, 
introductions to branch staff and 
trainees, a tour of the school and 
branch, and an explanation of the 
adding machine. The afternoon of 
the first day is divided between 
adding machine practice, reading of 
the A.I.B. book “You and Bank- 
ing,” and discussion and review. 

Mornings of the second and third 
days are devoted to adding machine 
practice and check filing. The after- 
noon of the second day follows the 
pattern of the first, except that 
reading is devoted to the USS. 
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M. Theodore Bryant, assistant cashier and supervisor of the Teller School, coaches Walter 
Oviedo and Mary Jo Ronstadt, trainees. 


Treasury Department booklet 
“Know Your Money.” The afternoon 
of the third day includes live work 
in proving and stamping deposits. 

Practical work during the fourth 
through tenth days includes adding 
machine practice, running live in- 
clearings under close supervision, 
check filing, batch running, and 
proving deposits. Other subjects 
discussed and reviewed in sequence 
during this period include: The 
C.B.A. Tellers Manual, the bank’s 
own tellers manual, fundamentals 
of negotiable instruments as they 
apply to the teller’s work, customer 
relations at the window, and the 
theory of teller work. Coin and cur- 
rency counting is covered during 
the three days of the period. An 
informal oral quiz concludes the 
first ten days of training. 


Window Reserved for School Use 

The entire eleventh day is de- 
voted to explanation and discussion 
of all bank forms with which the 
teller comes in contact, and the 
twelfth day marks the beginning of 
training and work on the window. 
A window of the branch’s teller 
line is reserved for school use. The 
demonstration technique is used 
initially, with the trainee gradually 
taking over the normal teller func- 


tions. This phase of the training, 
together with afternoon discussion 
and review sessions, comprises the 
training schedule during the twelfth 
through fifteenth days. 


During the sixteenth through 
twentieth days the trainee performs 
the actual work of a teller, with 
supervision given only as required. 
During this final phase of the train- 
ing, the aspirant teller learns clos- 
ing-off procedures, how to handle 
inter-branch letters, batch-stamp- 
ing, and balancing. 

The course also includes instruc- 
tion in computing service charges 
and assembling statements. This 
training occurs at the time such 
operations are normally scheduled 
at the branch. 


The Tellers School also uses the 
sponsor system of introducing its 
graduates to their new assignments. 
Two days are normally allowed for 
the period of sponsorship. It has 
been found in most cases that the 
graduate quickly develops confi- 
dence, is eager to accept the respon- 
sibility of his assignment, and would 
react unfavorably to excessive su- 
pervision. 


After about three months on the 
job, graduates are brought back to 
school for an “Advanced Teller 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ANOTHER BURROUGHS FIRST— 


A TIME-SAVING NEW COUPON-LEDGER 


PLAN FOR INSTALLMENT LOAN 
ACCOUNTING WITH THE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


With Burroughs new Coupon- 
Ledger Plan a completely new coupon book is 
created as a by-product of pre-scheduling the in- 
stallment loan ledger on a Burroughs Sensimatic 
. and the coupon book provides complete in- 
formation—including the balance after each pay- 
ment—in clear, readable type. No more flimsy 
coupons or hard-to-read perforated numbers. 
At the Manchester Trust Company, Manchester, 
Conn., five customers are being served with this 
plan in the time it formerly took to serve one. 
The customers like the complete information fur- 
nished on every loan payment coupon, and like 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


the faster service that this new plan insures. Mail 
payments have increased more than 50%, helping 
to relieve heavy window traffic. The bank has 
been able to move its loan bookkeeping from the 
window, permitting high speed production on 
coupon and ledger scheduling, payment posting 
and control posting. 

You can have the advantages and savings of this 
plan on your installment loan operation, too. Just 
ask your Burroughs representative fo~ more infor- 
mation about the Burroughs Sensimatic Coupon- 
Ledger Plan, or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Coupon-Ledger Plan in use at Manchester Trust Company, 


Manchester, 


eee Connecticut. 


Burroughs — 
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Business Year or Calendar Year 2 


Seasonal conditions prevailing in many industries are such as to cause the natural business 

year to end at some time other than the close of the calendar year. The corporation or 

firm which is thus situated, and has done nothing about it, presents a real opportunity to 

the banker to render a fine customer service and to improve the quality of the credit in- 
formation based on that customer's records. 


RECENT EXPERIENCE I had 
A with John Sampson, one of 

our old-time customers, 
called to my attention the possi- 
bility that many corporate manage- 
ments may be fumbling for time 
and money. 

John is president of a canning 
factory which has always reported 
the results of its operations on a 
December 31 year. His company 
sells under its own label, and car- 
ries its products in inventory be- 
tween seasons. As a result, although 
heaviest sales are in the fall months, 
the usual year-end financial state- 
ments indicate that working capital 
is still largely invested in carry- 
over inventory, which is required 
to meet customer demands until the 
next summer canning season. Our 
bank always receives a copy of the 
audit report issued as of December 
3lst. The only other statements of 
the company that I ever see are 
usually dated July 31, or August 
31, and again show working capital 
tied up in inventories. John has al- 
ways brought these in when he 
needed a loan for a few months to 
carry the new pack. 


Delay the Payment of Taxes 


In May of this year, John came 
in to see me about a loan. The new 
schedule for paying income taxes, 
with larger portions falling due 
during the first half of the year, had 
created cash problems and they 
needed money sooner than usual. 
The interim statements John 
brought in with his request for a 
loan were dated April 30th, and 
I was surprised to see the inven- 
tories so low, consisting primarily 
of cans purchased in advance for 
the new pack. Previously, my great- 
est concern with their financial 
statements had been with the large 
inventory and I mentioned that this 
was the most liquid balance sheet 
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By the VICE PRESIDENT of a BANK 


he had ever presented to our bank. 
After looking over the statements 
and going through the company’s 
cash budget for the following sea- 
son, we had no hesitancy in giving 
him the financial aid he had re- 
quested. In addition we gave him 
something that has proved much 
more valuable to his company. I 
suggested that John have his com- 
pany change ‘from December 31st 
to April 30th for its year-end clos- 
ing of accounting records. I pointed 
out that the company was need- 
lessly paying their taxes several 
months earlier than necessary. 
January through April are gener- 
ally less profitable than the fall 
months, and by closing the year on 
April 30th the tax bill would come 
due four months later than at 
present. This solved their recurring 
summer financial problem. 


Savings in Time 


In addition, I pointed out the 
money they would save by taking 
inventory when stocks were at 
their lowest level. Closing the books 
at December 31st had resulted in a 
time-consuming job of taking a 
physical inventory. Also, the prob- 
lem of inventory valuation always 
bothered management, their ac- 
countants and our credit depart- 
ment. This problem resulted from 
the large inventory and the long 
period before the new growing and 
canning season. It always made 
conferences necessary to arrive at 


a good “guesstimate” of how ‘much 
of the old pack weuld be carried 
over, and what price concessions 
might be required to move it. This 
always delayed final closing of the 
books for the year and the prepara- 
tion of financial statements and re- 
ports for management. 


Significant Financial Reports 


The year-end figures were always 
a mixture of the tag-end results of 
one season’s operations and the 
initial results of the new season. 
This had made it very difficult to 
use the financial data as a sound 
basis for making decisions. I ex- 
plained that April 30th was the end 
of the natural business year for 
their company and closing the books 
at that date would give a picture 
of one complete cycle of operations. 
These statements would also give 
management some financial data 
that would be helpful in planning 
operations for the coming season. 


When John left our bank I could 
see that he realized that the Decem- 
ber 3lst statements had not been 
giving the best possible picture of 
his company and even more im- 
portant, were costing him time and 
money. 


He later told me that he decided 
to ask his certified public account- 
ants to make a study of the effect of 
a change to the natural business 
year on his company. They advised 
him just as I had, that April 30th 
was the ideal fiscal year for the 
company and they made the neces- 
sary applications with the Com- 


This article is an adaptation of a pamphlet entitled “Why Fumble 
for Time and Money?” prepared as a public service by the Natural 
Business Year Committee of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
a request to the Society at 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET - 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


New York 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 
Ownership of International Banking 

Corporation 
Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


$1,525,570,859 
1,294,061,070 
31,875,415 
516,887,093 
91,878,720 
2,278,586,052 
6,981,611 
24,524,566 
9,600,000 


7,000,000 
29,382,626 
7,221,966 


$5,823,569,978 


Deposits 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $49,216,378 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


$5,315,875,701 


26,195,046 
16,544,000 


9,330,933 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
22,751,438 
41,133,883 
3,450,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


170,000,000 


68,288,977 388,288,977 


$5,823,569,978 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25. 


$451,340,949 of United States Government Obligations and $17,287,100 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $342,413,004 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


‘ 
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Afiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,554,356 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 


President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E, CALDER 
Chairman ot the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporate 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
President, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 





missioner of Internal Revenue and 
the various State taxing authorities 
for permission to change the ac- 
counting period of the company. 
These applications were readily 
granted, and I was glad to learn 
that John’s company, after the first 
year of operations on a natural 
business year basis, found that the 
recommendations proved very 
beneficial to them. John tells me 
that his accounting department has 
eliminated much of the overtime 
that was common to a December 
31st closing and, even more impor- 
tant, is able to issue financia] re- 
ports to management without delay 
now that they are on an account- 
ing period that coincides with their 
natural business year. As John so 
aptly put it, “You certainly gave us 
a good idea. By changing to an 
April 30th year end we have 
eliminated the fumbling for time 
and money that existed when we 
were operating on a year ending 
on December 3l1st.” 


What About Other Industries? 


After this experience, I became 
curious as to how many companies 
close their books on some date other 
than December 31st. I made a study 
of a group of published financial re- 
ports and noted that several in- 
dustries do close their books on a 
date that coincides with a natural 
business year. 


Following is a list of suggested 
fiscal year closing dates, taken from 
studies made by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc.: 


Automotive Battery 


Manufacturers Mar. 3lst 


Beet Sugar 


Manufacturers June 30th 


Bituminous Coal Mining 
(non-captive) Mar. 
Breweries Dec. or Oct. 31st 
Cane Sugar Refiners..... Dec. 31st 
Candy Manufacturers. June 30th 
Cement Manufacturers. Jan. 31st 
Cottonseed Oil Producers 
or Refiners June 30th 
Cotton Textile 
Weavers... Sept. 30th or Aug. 
Department Stores Jan. 
Dry Goods Whole- 
salers—Dec. 3lst or Nov. 
Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers 
Fertilizer 
Manufacturers 


31st 


31st 
3lst 


30th 
Oct. 31st 


June 30th 
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Flour Millers 
.....Mar. 31st to June 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Canners..Apr. 30th or Feb. 
Furniture Manufacturers 
Dec. 31st or Nov. 
Hosiery Manufacturers 
Jan. 31st or Dec. 
Jewelry Retailers 
Feb. 28th or Jan. 
Lumber and Building 
Material Retailers 
Feb. 28th or Nov. 
Meat Packers Oct. 
Men’s Work Clothing 
Manufacturers Dec. 
Oleomargarine 
Manufacturers June 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Manufacturers 
Nov. 30th or Dec. 
Paper Manufacturers 
July 31st or Apr. 
Mar. 


Jan. 


Radio Manufacturers 
Retail Drug Stores 
Shoe Manufacturers 
Nov. 30th or Oct. 
Wall Paper 
Manufacturers 
Women’s Coat and Suit 
Manufacturers 
Women’s Trimmed Hat 
Manufacturers 
May 31st or Nov. 30th 
I am sure there are many com- 
panies which would find, upon 
analysis of their operations, that a 
change in their fiscal year would 
save them time and money in the 
months when time and money are 
most important. 


June 


Nov. 


“But | only want to borrow a thousand—must 
1 get out and come in for that?” 


Our Choice: Economy 
or Servitude 


, - . the objectives for better 
Government must have the co- 
operation and whole-hearted sup- 
port of the American people. Raids 
on the Treasury must cease. Too 
often in the past, pressure groups 
have demanded lower taxes at the 
very time they were seeking Gov- 
ernment aid for pet projects. While 
veterans should, of course, be given 
fair treatment, and generous pro- 
visions be made for the disabled, it 
is obvious that the entire program 
should be reconsidered in view of 
the prospect that in the long run 
the veterans themselves will carry 
the bulk of the heavy load involved 
in benefit payments. For the 
emergency, all groups in all regions 
of the country should agree upon 
a moratorium on non-essential sub- 
sidies and grants, which in the 
aggregate amount to many billions. 

The time has come when the 
American people must take a vigor- 
ous and courageous stand for na- 
tional solvency, and be mindful of 
the warnings of Thomas Jefferson 
more than a century ago when he 
said: “We must make our selection 
between economy and liberty, or 
profusion and servitude.” Congress- 
men who are fighting for economy 
in government and sound policies 
should be given strong support from 
their constituents. Everyone con- 
cerned about the welfare of the 
country should join the nation-wide 
movement to support action on the 
Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for the elimination of waste 
and inefficiency in the federal gov- 
ernment. To be victorious, this 
group should match the zeal and 
determination of the spenders who 
are squandering our substance and 
undermining the foundations of our 
freedom.—New England Letter of 
the First National Bank of Boston. 


The young man in a bank today 
must know that if he lives a normal 
span, all the official jobs in all the 
banks will have to be filled, and 
many refilled, before he reaches 
retirement. One thing is certain and 
that is that opportunity is here. The 
man who is capable does not have 
to grasp for it. It will be forced 
upon him. Jobs are always seeking 
men.—The Bank Man, January 
1953. 
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Vat the claw? 


Branch Loan Associations 


Question: A Massachusetts statute prohibits state 
savings and co-operative banks incorporated in Mas- 
sachusetts from establishing branch offices in any 
municipality more than fifteen miles from the loca- 
tion of their main office. Is this limitation on branch 
banking applicable to Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociations doing business in Massachusetts? 
Answer: No. The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts held that the Massachusetts statute (G. L. 
Ter. Ed. c. 167, Sec. 37 A, 1949), is not applicable 
to Federal Savings and Loan Associations doing busi- 
ness in Massachusetts. Therefore, the statute did not 
render invalid the branches established by Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations in Massachusetts with 
the approval of the Home Loan Bank Board. (Spring- 
field Institution for Savings v. Worcester Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, 1952, 107 N.E. (2) 
315). 


Finding Lost Property 


Question: Doe brought an action against D Savings 
Bank to recover $100 allegedly found by Doe in a 
booth wholly contained within the safe deposit area 
maintained by D Savings Bank. It appeared that 
Doe, a renter of a box in the safe deposit vault, re- 
quested access to his safe deposit box. He filled out 
an access slip and after the data thereon had been 
checked against the bank’s records and his identity 
established to the satisfaction of the bank, he was 
permitted to enter the restricted area. An attendant 
then took him inside the vault and after he produced 
the key, his box was removed in his presence and 
he was escorted to booth number 2 in the restricted 
area. After he completed his business in booth 2, 
he informed a vault attendant that he had found a 
$100 bill which was enclosed in a folder advertising 
Bank Life Insurance, which he had removed from a 
rack attached to the wall above the table in booth 
number 2. The vault attendant turned over the bill 
to his superior and a memo of the details of the 
finding of the bill was made. The rightful owner of 
the bill has not as yet made a claim for it and it 
remains in the possession of the bank. Doe contends 
that since the rightful owner has not appeared to 
claim the bill, he is entitled to it as a finder of prop- 
erty. The bank contends that the facts of this case 
disclose that the bill was mislaid and that being the 
case, the finder thereof can never acquire title to 
the bill. The bank further contends that it has the 
duty to retain possession of the property indefinitely 
pending receipt of a claim for it by the rightful 
owner. Is the bank correct? 

Answer: Yes. Since the $100 bill was discovered by 
Doe in a folder advertising Bank Life Insurance 
which Doe removed from a rack attached to the wall 
of booth number 2, which was wholly contained 
within a restricted area used exclusively by the 
bank for safe deposit business and access to which 
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Jt is the purpose of this section of 
Bankers Monthly to supply information 
regarding any points of law which 
bankers are likely to encounter in the 
course of their day’s work. Readers are 
urged to feel free to send their comments 
on any of the points discussed, and to 


subenit questions of their own for sinatlas 


treatment fo: 
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was limited to box renters or their legal representa- 
tives, officers and employees of the bank and au- 
thorized representatives of City, State and Federal 
Agencies, the Court held that the $100 bill was not 
lost, but rather mislaid and that the bank was the 
bailee of the owner and had the duty to hold it for 
the owner. No authority has been discovered as to 
how long a gratuitous bailee in the bank’s position is 
expected to hold mislaid property for the owner, but 
the cases seem to indicate that the bank would have 
to hold the property indefinitely. (Dolitsky v. Dollar 
Savings Bank, 1952, N.Y. Mun. Ct., 118 N.Y. Supp. 
(2) 65). 


Fidelity Bond Coverage of Check Kiting Scheme 


Question: Doe had an account in his name in N Bank 
which was insured by FDIC. He was a partner in a 
firm which had an account in X Bank. Doe drew 
three checks on the partnership account and de- 
posited them in his personal account in N Bank. 
There were not sufficient funds in the partnership 
account to pay any of the checks. He then- drew 
from his personal account in N Bank the amount of 
the partnership checks prior to presentation for 
collection of the partnership checks on X Bank. As 
a result, N Bank sustained a loss which caused it to 
close its doors and liquidate. As insurer of the de- 
posits of N Bank, can the FDIC recover on a fidelity 
bond issued to N Bank by Indemnity Co. protecting 
the bank against losses for false pretenses? 

Answer: Yes. The U.S. District Court held that when 
Doe presented the partnership checks for deposit in 
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Scale model of early Recordak Microfilmer recalls pioneering days 
for Recordak officers; left to right: George S. Sackett, Treasurer; 
John K. Boeing, President of Recordak; George L. McCarthy, 
Chairman of the Board and “father” of modern microfilming; Vice 
Presidents George C. McMahon and Frank L. Hilton, Jr. 


A thousand and one uses, today, for the unique photographic 
process that was designed originally to protect banks against fraud. 


Report on 25 years 
of Mrcrofilming Progress 


Litete did George L. McCarthy realize the scope of 
his invention when the first automatic microfilmer was 
installed in a New York bank in 1928. 

The sole purpose of this machine—designed in co- 


operation with the Eastman Kodak Company—was to 
counter fraudulent claims; to provide a photographi- 
cally accurate and complete film record of all checks 
drawn on the bank. A record that would help depos- 
itors, too, should their payments be questioned by 
outside sources. 

But the way this amazing new machine performed 
suggested greater use from the start: documents were 
recorded as fast as they were dropped into the micro- 
filmer . . . and for a fraction of a cent apiece. Why then 
the costly and tedious operation of describing by hand 
each transit check? 


Microfilming would eliminate all of this —thus the 
Recordak Transit System made its bow; was followed 
closely by the Recordak Single Posting System, which 
eliminated a 100% duplication in bookkeeping. Other 
departments in the bank, too, were quick to find new 
short cuts, new savings. 

Banks everywhere...and then business after business 
realized that manual record keeping just could not 
match the speed, accuracy, and economy of Recordak 
Microfilming. 

With it, retail stores were able to bill “charge ac- 
count” customers for a fraction of the former cost; 
railroads ended expensive freight-car delays at junction 
points; oil companies discovered that microfilm copies 
cost less than carbon copies. And so it went! 





Specialists in microfilming only 
—from 1928 - 1953 


How could microfilming efficiency be increased . . . and increased .. . 
and increased ? How could businesses of every type and size use micro- 
filming most profitably? To find the answers to these questions and 
related ones, Recordak has specialized in microfilming only. 
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As a result, improvements were incorporated in Recordak Micro- 
filmers in continuous succession. New models were designed to meet 
yarying requirements . . . to enable the small user to get savings pro- 
/portionate to the largest one. Revolutionary technics were introduced Kodak’s famous Hawk Eye Works where Recordak 
i ‘ ‘ AB: Microfilmers, lenses, and accessory equipment are 
... automatic feeders increased microfilming speed to over 500 docu- meanafactured. Recordak Microfilm is. aléo made 
ments per minute... number of images per roll of film was quadrupled by Kodak . . . to exacting, uniform standards. 


... film quality and uniformity were raised to ever higher standards. 


Vitally important, too, was the growth and refinement of Recordak’s 
film processing facilities. Laboratories with the latest high speed pro- 
fessional equipment—and staffed by specialists—were established to 
provide fast, flawless processing of film records. And Recordak’s 
Service Organization was expanded step by step to serve Recordak 
users from coast to coast. Here, again, specialization has paid off. 
And all the while, Recordak’s Field Staff—with an ever-increasing 
number of case histories at its finger tips—was pointing to econo- 
mies previously unseen; bringing simplified routines—in addition to caitla 
extra protection and tremendous space savings—to 65 different types of Peers stowage oes ty ot 
business . . . thousands of concexns. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary ceived. High speed, professional equipment is 


of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. manned by experts. i 
“Recordak” is a frade-mark ¢ 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) ee 3 ee 
originator of modern microfilming— How can you use microfilming most profitably? 


' 2 . * . Your local Recordak representative can point to 
s_ the and its application to banking systems the experiences of 65 different types of business 
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Recordak Microfilmers are designed for varying requirements. 
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N Bank he falsely represented that there were suffi- 
cient funds to cover them. Thus the bank’s loss was 
due to false pretenses and was covered by the fidelity 
bond. (FDIC v. Hartford Accident & Indem. Co., 
1952, 106 Fed. Supp. 602). 


Inspection of Books 


Question: Can a stockholder compel a bank to open 
its books and records (except books and records of 
deposit and trust) for inspection and copying by the 
stockholder? 

Answer: Yes, provided the purpose for which the in- 
spection is sought is a proper purpose. In ordering 
such an inspection, the court may provide that any 
information so secured shall not be used by the 
stockholder making the inspection for any purpose 
detrimental to the interests of the bank or its stock- 
holders as such. (Horwitz v. Lorain County Savings 
& Trust, 1952). 


Auto Insurance Policies with Loss Payable to Bank 


Question: N Bank, as mortgagee under an automobile 
insurance policy with a loss payable clause in its 
favor, sued Insurance Co. on a policy on certain cars 
owned by Smith, the mortgagor. Three of the cars 
were destroyed by fire and proof of loss was duly 
furnished to Insurance Co. Liability was denied by 
Insurance Co. on the ground that the policy was void 
from its inception for the reason that it was obtained 
by Smith through the false and fraudulent representa- 
tion that no insurer had cancelled any other policies 
of insurance during the past year on the cars in 
question, and that the bank, through its officers, knew 
that prior insurance had been cancelled and willfully 
concealed this material fact when the duty was upon 
it to divulge such facts to Insurance Co. At the time 
the policy was issued to Smith, he was indebted to 
N Bank in the amount of $18,992, which was 
evidenced by a note in its favor secured by a chattel 
mortgage on five of the cars described in the policy. 
Doe, the president of N Bank, had made the loan to 
Smith and was familiar with all phases thereof. Doe 
was also the owner of an insurance agency and 
through this agency had written three separate 
policies covering these cars. The policies had been 
written in different companies and in each instance 
had been cancelled by the insurance company within 
a month or two after issuance. Following the last 
cancellation, Doe advised Smith that none of his 
companies would carry the risk and told Smith to 
procure insurance on his own initiative through some 
other agency. Smith went to the X Agency and in 
making application for insurance he advised X 
Agency that no insurer had cancelled or declined 
to issue any automobile insurance for him during the 
past year. Thereafter, Doe informed X Agency by 
telephone that the bank would pay the premium and 
the policy was issued and mailed to the bank, which 
retained possession thereof until the date of the fire. 
Attached to the policy was the Texas Standard En- 
dorsement Form 112—loss payable clause in favor 
of N Bank. Upon receipt of the policy, Doe examined 
it. Can N Bank recover on this policy? 

Answer: No. The court found that Doe had become 
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aware of Smith’s misrepresentation as to cancellation 
of prior insurance but failed to advise Insurance Co. 
of the true facts. On the basis of these findings the 
court concluded as a matter of law that the failure 
to speak, on learning of the misrepresentation, con- 
stituted a wrongful concealment of a material fact, 
which precluded any recovery by the mortgagee (N 
Bank) on the policy. (Citizens State Bank of Dickin- 
son, Tex., v. Amer. Fire & Casualty Co., 1952, 198 
Fed. (2) 57). 
Holder in Due Course 


Question: Finance Co. had a checking account with 
P Bank in New Orleans. On September 28, after 
banking hours, Finance Co. issued its check drawn on 
P Bank and payable to the order of Doe for $1,450. 
This check was issued by Finance Co. on the request 
of Roe, an automobile dealer, in payment to Doe of 
a car which Roe was purchasing from Doe. Several 
hours later, Roe became suspicious that the car he 
had purchased was stolen, and early next morning at 
his request, Finance Co. requested P Bank to stop 
payment on the check. On September 29, Doe cashed 
the check at C Bank after having identified himself 
to the satisfaction of the teller. C Bank made no 
attempt to communicate with P Bank in an effort to 
ascertain whether the check was “good.” It developed 
that the car was stolen and Roe was required to sur- 
render it to the police authorities. C Bank, in the 
usual course of business, cleared the check through 
its New Orleans correspondent, but P Bank refused 
to honor it and returned it with a notation that 
payment had been stopped. Can C Bank recover from 
Finance Co. the amount of this check? 

Answer: Yes. The Court of Appeals of Louisiana 
ruled that C Bank was a holder in due course and as 
such, was entitled to recover. (Metairie Savings Bank 
v. Harris Finance Corp., 1952, 59 So. (2) 146). 


Bank Merger 


Question: Doe purchased stock in a national bank for 
the sole purpose of dissenting from a proposed con- 
solidation (merger) with another bank and thereby 
obtaining the appraised value of his stock under 
Sec. 33 of the National Bank Act. The bank objected, 
but the lower court ruled against the bank and per- 
mitted Doe to proceed to have his stock appraised. 
(See question on National Bank Stock in this column 
in February, 1953, BANKERS MONTHLY.) The national 
bank appealed. Should Doe be permitted to have 
his stock appraised? 

Answer: No. The U.S. Court of Appeals (3rd Cir.) 
reversed the lower court and held that Doe was not 
a bona fide dissenter. His dissent was a mere pretense, 
and such pretense did not entitle a shareholder to 
the benefit of the statute. The precise situation pre- 
sented by this case should not arise again because of 
the provisions of Sec. 4b of the Act of July 14, 1952 
(P.L. 530), which state that the appraisal provisions 
shall be applied only to shareholders of the stock 
owned by them in a bank or association being merged 
into the receiving association. The national bank in 
the above case was the receiving association. (Cen- 
tral-Penn Nat’l Bank of Phila. v. Portner, 1953, 21 
U.S. Law Week 2394). 
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Weldon Smith, civic-minded young cashier of the 
Bank of Greensboro, Georgia, always is willing to 
listen to a proposition which will increase local 
farm income. So naturally he was interested when 
Purina Dealer Troupe Jones called to talk about 
developing locally a quality egg industry. 


Smith personally helped Jones finance a test flock 
of 400 birds. Detailed records were kept on these 
and on two other flocks financed by feeders. This 
one project mushroomed as soon as the test flocks 
egan to lay and their records were publicized. 


The bank’s directors then offered financial help to 
local producers adopting a similar, well-supervised 
program. Those with management or sanitation 
problems received help from the Purina Dealer and 
Salesman. As a result, new income began to flow 
into Greene County—once one of the great cotton 
counties of the South. 


In the Greensboro market alone, 9,600 birds 
produced quality Purina eggs last winter, com- 
pared with 1,100 the year before. 


The Greene County eggs go to Atlanta where they 
are graded, cartoned and sold. The buyer pays a 
two-cent premium for these quality eggs. 


Since the State of Georgia is producing only about 
5 percent of the eggs used in Atlanta alone, Smith, 
Jones and Hutto now see a bright future for their 
new local egg industry. 


ee oe ee 
LDER STORIES... an 


oan Leads to Profitable 
Egg Industry 


Banker Weldon Smith 
(seated) gets reports on 
flock records from Purina 
Salesmen Bruce Hutto (left), 
Roscoe Parks (center), and 
Dealer Troupe Jones 
(right). 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


Many bankers are proud of the pros- 
perity they bring to farming communities 
by sound financing of feeding operations 
in dairy, cattle, hogs, broilers, poultry 
and turkeys. If you are such a man, you 
will find your Purina Dealer and Sales- 
man glad to work with you on a business- 
like basis. Your salesman has a portfolio 
of forms and finance plans that have 
proved sound and profitable for other 
bankers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer 
—the Store with the Checkerboard Sign 
—he'll be glad to have the salesman call 
without any feeling of obligation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Put a Machine on that General Ledger! 


The pen and ink wielded by a skilled general ledger book- 
keeper has been replaced in this progressive bank by a high- 
ly versatile machine requiring relatively little operating skill, 
at a very substantial saving of time and money. 


By DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR. 
Executive Vice President, City National Bank and Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HILE BANK MACHINES, by 
common consent, do their 
most important and neces- 


sary work when used on thée-various 
types of individual ledgers, I sub- 
mit that the general ledger can 
make a strong bid for second place 
in any appraisal of the relative 
benefits accruing to the various 
phases of bank operation through 
mechanization. 


We all know that handling the 
general ledger with pen and ink is 
one of the most onerous, time con- 
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suming, error-ridden jobs in any 
bank which is still clinging to that 
outmoded system. First of all, every 
entry has to be written in the gen- 
eral journal, and adequately de- 
scribed. The mere making of these 
entries takes a great deal of time 
and effort, and if the job is not 
painstakingly and expertly done, 
there is a fair chance that at least 
one error will creep into the work. 
This will mean a failure to strike a 
balance, and a search for the error 
that might readily necessitate a re- 


view of all the entries made. Where 
individual tickets are used instead 
of a journal, as is the case in many 
banks, the chance of error is geo- 
metrically increased. 

When the task of balancing the 
journal (or tickets) is finally com- 
pleted at the end of the day, there 
still remains the job of posting all 
entries to the general ledger. Most 
of us are well aware of the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to post to the 
wrong account, transpose figures, 
or to omit a posting. Moreover, the 
new balance must be computed and 
written in for every ledger account 
affected. Then a trial balance is 
taken, and, needless to say, it often 
fails to prove. 

These disadvantages are very 
real, but the system built around 
the pen and ink general ledger 
would still be a poor one if none 
of them existed; if every journal 
entry were made correctly, if every 
posting to the general ledger were 
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right, if every extension of a new 
balance were perfect, and if the 
trial balance were to invariably 
strike to the penny, the operation 
would be highly inefficient because 
of the huge amount of time and 
effort required for its completion. 


There is no need to dwell at 
greater length on the difficulties 
involved in maintaining a pen-and- 
ink general ledger; almost every 
bank executive is all too well 
acquainted with them. Far more im- 
portant, and not so well known, 
are the advantages of doing the 
work on a machine. 


Here at the City National we 
have a National “Class 32” machine, 
which has made our general ledger 
one of the least difficult of all our 
bookkeeping operations. Individual 
tickets are prepared for each gen- 
eral entry, and as they are posted 
to the various accounts, every en- 
try, including the extension of ac- 
count balances, is automatically 
duplicated as a by-product of the 
operation, forming a journal. Any 
error which may have occurred in 
the posting can thus be very quickly 
located by scanning the journal. 

The daily balance sheet and the 
daily operating statements provide 
printed proof that all the detail and 
subsidiaries are in ‘balance. An 
electric typewriter which is part of 
the machine makes it possible to 
enter any desired descriptions of 
items posted. We have accounts for 
Earning Assets, Cash Posting, Fixed 
Assets, etc., and the machine ac- 
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An electric typewriter makes it possible to enter any desired description of items posted. 


cumulates these control figures as 
the posting proceeds. For example, 
in posting cash position accounts, 
the ledger cards for Cash Collec- 
tions, Clearings, Federal Reserve 
“Deferred,” Due from Banks, Cash 
on Hand, and Federal Reserve “‘Re- 
serve,” are posted, and then the 
total is simply transferred to the 
daily balance sheet as a proof. 

All of our general ledger ac- 
counts are numbered and so ar- 
ranged that their sequence con- 


forms to the order in which we are 
required to enter them in the vari- 
ous reports we are called upon to 
make. This greatly facilitiates the 
preparation of earnings and divi- 
dends reports and those made to the 
Comptroller, the FDIC and the Fed- 
cral Reserve Bank. The National 
Bank Examiner also finds this ar- 
rangement of accounts almost ex- 
actly suited to his needs. 


The machine has also made it 
easily possible for us to maintain 
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DAILY BALANCE SHEET 
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The daily balance sheet and the daily operating statements ‘provide printed proof that all the detail and subsidiaries are in balance. 


separate controls on all the various 
classifications into which we break 
down our expense and interest paid 
accounts. This was formerly a very 
laborious pen-and-ink task, per- 
formed on so-called “distribution 
sheets.” 

We keep a daily record of our in- 
ventory of travelers checks and 
Series “E”’ bonds, bonds pledged to 
secure public funds, and reciprocal 
bank balances. We have rather an 
elaborate reserve computation 
which enables us to determine 
where we are each day and where 
we expect to be the next. Our 
operations statements are so set up 


How Excess Profits Tax Hurts You 


Removal of the corporate excess 
profits tax “as soon as possible’”’ is 
urged in a new booklet titled “How 
the Excess Profits Tax Hurts You.” 


The tax, which was described as 
a “very bad tax” by Marion B. Fol- 
som, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is due to expire on June 30. The 
Administration, however, has hinted 
that it will ask for continuance in 
line with its announced objective 
of balancing the budget before re- 
ducing taxes. 

The booklet explains in easy 
language how the 82 per cent tax 
hurts the so-called average citizen, 
in terms of fewer new jobs and 
lowered living standards. This tax, 
says the booklet, “is harmful be- 
cause it hits companies that work 
hardest. And it tends to keep small 
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as to enable us to figure our in- 
come tax liability frdm one day to 
the next by adding back the Fed- 
eral income tax paid, deducting 
municipal bond interest accrued, 
and making a couple of other in- 
terpolations. All of this work is 
greatly facilitated by the use of 
our general bookkeeping machine. 

Bankers who feel that their 
operation is too small to warrant 
the mechanization of their general 
ledger perhaps haven’t sufficiently 
considered the great versatility of a 
general ledger machine. Additional 
duties performed by our own in- 
clude the posting of our country 


companies from getting ahead.” 
Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able at a small charge from the 
Good Reading Rack Service, 76 
Ninth Avenue, New York 11. 


Research Activities Confined to 
Special Studies for Officers 


We have read with interest the 
article entitled “Economic Research 
—A Tool for Bank Management” 
which appeared in your April issue. 
The title employed describes pre- 
cisely the use which we are making 
of our research department. 


Perhaps Professor Lamb’s article 
did not sufficiently stress the fact 
that nearly every bank officer is 
an economic analyst, and hence has 
only limited need for research as- 
sistance. His daily contacts with 
customers and his studies of trends 


bank ledgers and commercial loans 
and payrolls, and we have it in 
mind to do our trust department 
posting on it in the near future. 
It is, in fact, capable of handling 
any of the sundry bookkeeping and 
accounting jobs that one is likely 
to find in a bank. 

For most banks, though, as for 
ours, the time and money saved in 
handling the general books alone, 
would make the machine very much 
worth-while. We’re doing a far 
better job in less than half the time, 
and any bank using a pen-and-ink 
general ledger can do as well by 
modernizing that phase of its work. 


in agriculture, business and govern- 
ment activities give him a broad 
insight into current conditions. He 
does, however, have occasional need 
for special research pertaining to 
unusual developments not com- 
monly coming to his attention. 

The newspapers, magazines, re- 
ports and other economic data 
normally available provide an 
abundance of material on all sub- 
jects with which bank officers have 
to deal. Consequently, it is felt that 
the research department of this 
bank should not regularly prepare 
reports rehashing information al- 
ready available in other publica- 
tions, so we confine our activities 
to special studies made upon the 
request of officers—Lewis G. 
Prichard, assistant cashier, The 
First National Bank of Portland, 
Portland, Ore. 
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The Reasons: INTEGRITY - SECURITY + FACILITY 
1 broad 
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Bank Frauds, Their Detection 
and Prevention 
By Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A. Published by the 


Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. 250 pages. Price $4.00. 


The publishers are quick to as- 
sure us that Bank Frauds is not a 
manual on how to rob a bank from 
the inside. Just the opposite, they 
say. 

One does wonder, after a glance 
at the 11,44 case-histories contained 
here, if anyone ever got away with 
embezzlement when author-investi- 
gator Pratt was around. Probably 
not. 

“Every embezzler was once a 
trusted employee,” declares Pratt as 
he warns bank officials against 
complacency. 

Pratt shows how to tell if fraud 
exists and how to erect permanent 
safeguards against it. He then indi- 
cates 210 principal methods used by 
embezzlers in the past 100 years. 
These he classifies by bank depart- 
ment for handy reference. ° 

Pratt and his firm have investi- 
gated many of the cases that are 
cited here. A certified public ac- 
countant since 1920, he has demon- 
strated an uncanny ability to detect 
the presence of fraud and to trap its 
perpetrators. 

So, all in all, Bank Frauds makes 
rather discouraging reading for 
even the craftiest of till-tappers. 


Can Russia Survive? 


By F. B. Czarnomski. Published by Philo- 
ophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. 128 pages. Price $2.75. 


Can Russia Survive? brands the 
Soviet State for what it is—a land 
of abject poverty, of stark terror, of 
bestiality. 

In answer to the title question 
writer Czarnomski declares: 
“Sooner or later the Soviet Govern- 
ment will have to disappear, either 
in war... or in an internal up- 
heaval.” Of course he is hoping for 
the latter. 

To this end the author advocates 
the formation of a-“Free Russian 
Government” outside the Iron Cur- 
tain and made up of “democratic- 
ally minded” emigres and exiles. To 
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supplement this action he recom- 
mends: (1) that the West keep 
informed, in so far as possible, of 
conditions inside Russia, (2) that an 
international convention be called 
for the suppression of Soviet agents 
and (3) that a program be stressed 
to inform the “gifted, good-natured, 
helpless” Russian people of the 
wonders of the free world. 

Can Russia Survive? was written 
before the cold war warmed up— 
in April, 1949. At that time the 
author had trouble getting his book 
accepted because publishers felt 
that he was too biased. He recalls 
that in 1934 he had the same trouble 
with another book, Hitler Means 
War. 

Czarnomski is a journalist with 
forty years experience. In prepar- 
ing this book he relied heavily on 
personal interviews with scores of 
refugees from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 


Investments 


By Julius Grodinsky. Published by The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, 
N.Y. 567 pages. Price $6.00. 


Investments is a guide designed 
to help the individual and the insti- 
tution recognize quality or undue 
risk in a security, appraise income 
and capital gain situations. 

Market expert Grodinsky takes 
a somewhat new approach to in- 
vestment analysis: he emphasizes 
growth. A security that merits pur- 
chase or retention, he says, will be 
issued by a well-managed company 
occupying a dominant position in 
an expanding industry. The char- 
acteristics common to these growth 
companies form the meat of his 
book. 

In Grodinsky’s 


words: “The 


dynamic and expansive growth of 


the national economy is the primary 
source of investment value.” 

Of particular interest to bankers 
will be a section on the investment 
policies of banks and insurance 
companies. The vast security opera- 
tions of these institutions in recent 
years, says the author, have ef- 
fected “a silent revolution in the 
investment field.” 


Grodinsky writes with authority. 
He is a registered investment coun- 
selor and teaches at the famous 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. 


Introduction to Business Finance 


By Bion B. Howard and Miller Upton. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 36. 565 pages. $6.00. 


Introduction to Business Finance 
is written primarily for the internal 
manager, whether he runs a one- 
horse business or works for a large 
corporation. 

The banker, too, will find this 
text helpful. Since it is a general 
guide to financial health and profit- 
ability, suggested criteria can be 
applied to any user of bank credit. 

Considerations of solvency, for 
instance, are stressed. Professors 
Howard and Upton emphasize the 
importance of financial planning 
and budgeting to the maintenance 
of a cash fund sufficient to pay debts 
as they come due and meet un- 
foreseen emergencies. 

The authors discuss bank credit 
at length; compare the advantages 
of “creditor” funds with those of 
“owner” funds. A section devoted to 
remedial action in cases of financial 
distress will be of particular inter- 
est to the banker who sees here 
and there among his borrowing 
customers some indication of im- 
pending trouble. 

Howard is an associate professor 
of finance at Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Upton is dean and associate 
professor of finance in the school 
of business and public administra- 
tion at Washington University. 


Tax Shelter for the Family 


By William J. Casey and J. K. Lasser. Pub- 
lished by Business Reports, Inc., 225 West 34th 
Street, New York 1, N.Y. 181 pages. Price 
$12.50. 


With income tax rates as high 
as they are now, many persons in 
the top and middle tax brackets are 
seeking lawful methods of saving 
tax. They will find many such 
methods in Tax Shelter for the 
Family. 

Co-authors Casey and Lasser 
show how the federal tax structure 
impairs family security, and then 
devise ways of reducing these tax 
obstacles. 

Here is an example that they 
use: “Suppose a father wants to 
develop a $10,000 fund for a child 
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over a period of twenty years. If 
he does it out of his own savings, 
it will take the accumulation of a 5 
per cent yield on $20,000 worth of 
capital. If he does it through a 20- 
year trust for his child, $8,000 worth 
of capital would do the same job. 
Or, if he wants to part with some 
capital, he could do the same job 
by making a $4,000 gift directly to 
the child, so that the child will 
have an accumulation of $20,000 
in twenty years.” 

The family business, too, is under 
a heavy tax strain. In many cases, 
the authors point out, sole-pro- 
prietorships should be incorporated: 
“When an individually owned small 
business begins to earn $12,000 a 
year, more money can usually be 
kept at work in the business by in- 
corporating it.” Or a family part- 
nership or a trust ownership may 
be advantageous. 

Casey is a New York lawyer; 
Lasser is a certified public account- 
ant and widely recognized tax ex- 
pert. 


Stabilizing Construction: The 
Record and Potential 


By Miles L. Colean and Robinson Newcomb. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 340 pages. 
Price $6.00, 

The construction industry should 
place its main reliance on “a freely 
operating price system, continuous 
technological advancement, ade- 
quate market information, and a 
political environment in which it 
will be possible for people to save 
and profitable for them to invest.” 

That is the conclusion reached by 
economists Colean and Newcomb 
in their Stabilizing Construction: 
The Record and Potential. 

In cases of severe boom or bust, 
however, they would have the gov- 
ernment take action. In their plan, 
public works programs would be 
keyed to counteract the upset; the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal Reserve System and 
other agencies would exert their 
credit-management powers. 

But, “in the absence of major dis- 
locations such as those occurring 
during and after war, the less inter- 
ference that is offered to the opera- 
tion of normal market forces, the 
better will be the chances of long- 
run stability.” 

Earlier, Colean and Newcomb 
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“Er... that new man... did he pass 
our mathematics test?" 


note construction activity’s record of 
marked instability, point out the 
highly speculative nature of the 
industry, conclude that the economy 
acts more upon the construction 
industry than the construction in- 
dustry upon the economy. 

This study is one of a series pre- 
pared .by economists for the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
an independent, nonpolitical organ- 
ization established by businessmen 
“to promote the attainment and 
maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment and production in the 
United States.” 


Colean is a former assistant Fed- 
eral housing administrator. New- 
comb serves on the staff of the 
office of defense mobilization. 


Portrait of an American: 
Charles G. Dawes 


By Bascom N. Timmons. Published by Henry 
Holt & Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 344 pages. Price $5.00. 

Portrait of an American is the 
story of Charles G. Dawes—“Hell ’n’ 
Maria” Dawes, to many—as told by 
Washington correspondent Tim- 
mons> 


The author, a former president 
of the National Press Club, has done 
a workmanlike job of highlighting 
excerpts from Dawes’ papers and 
diaries, supplying background, fill- 
ing the gaps left by Dawes’ mod- 
esty. 

Daweswas, of course,many 
things: banker, administrator, 
statesman, diplomat, and politician. 
And he held many jobs, some of 
which he did not seek but accepted 
as his duty: Vice President under 


Calvin Coolidge, founder and chief 
of the Central Trust Co., of Illinois | 
(now the City National Bank & 
Trust Co.), Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, general of the army, Director 
of the Budget, Ambassador to Bri- 
tain, and president of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


During his long public and pri- 
vate career, Dawes was the friend 
and confidant of many famous men: 
William Jennings Bryan, John J. 
Pershing and William McKinley to 
name only three. For more than half 
a century Dawes faithfully recorded 
his impressions of such men. Many 
of these contemplative sketches ap- 
pear here and add much to histor- 
ical lore. 

As early as 1894, Dawes recom- 
mended Federal guarantee of bank 
deposits. He was a sound money 
advocate: in 1896 he helped per- 
suade the Republican party to adopt 
a gold plank; said that Bryan’s 
Cross of Gold reasoning was “piti- 
fully weak.” 

During the twelve months that 
Dawes served as the first Director of 
the Budget, he saved the taxpayers 
more than a billion dollars. As Vice 
President he was instrumental in 
forcing through the Senate a bill 
that indefinitely extended the 
charters of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Dawes’ unusual ability led him 
inevitably into the field of interna- 
tional relations. While serving on 
the so-called Dawes committee he 
authored a widely acclaimed plan 
for the rehabilitation of German fi- 
nances following World War I. For 
this work, Timmons notes, Dawes 
received the Nobel peace prize. 

Writing of the Dawes committee, 
Timmons declares: 

It “held the only completely suc- 
cessful conference on international 
governmental affairs between the 
end of World War I and the mid- 
way point of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

Timmons was a close friend of 
Dawes. He is able from long asso- 
ciation to tell us of the very human 
side of his friend’s nature. The fol- 
lowing quotes from the Dawes 
journal seem characteristic: 

“To me charity has always 
seemed the greatest virtue ... the 
real things of life are the simple 
things; the real attachments are 
the home attachments.” 
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Remington Rand Methods News 


10 Dual Film-a-records Installed for Multi- 
Purpose Microfilming Operation 


Realizing that microfilm can be profitably employed for functions other than 
listing, this bank looked for a machine that was versatile—and chose Dual Film- 
a-record. They find they not only get fast transcribing of checks and other small 
sized documents but with Dual’s exclusive 15” wide feeding throat, get fast and 
efficient microfilming of large-size archive documents such as ledger cards, mort- 
gages and wills. For details on the speed, economy and versatility of Dual Film- 


a-record, see booklet F-264. 


Know Your Account Analyses 
Are Correct the First Time 


Checking accounts are analyzed in a 
fraction of the normal time with 
Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator. 
It enables you to handle all the nec- 
essary figure work in one continuous 
operation and you get “first-time” 
printed proof of figure accuracy. 

One bank with around 30,000 
checking accounts now does-all mis- 
cellaneous listing in their Transit, 
Proof and Analyses Departments on 


Printing Calculators. Where formerly, 
this took the better part of a week for 
one person to do on a multi-key ma- 
chine, with the 10-key Printing Cal- 
culator and the touch system, the work 
is now done in half that time. To see 
complete examples of one-time account 
analysis with printed proof, write to- 
day for free flyers SPAC-4600.35 and 
SPAC-4600.36. 


Simplified Trust Accounting 
Procedures Now Available 


Trust Accounting has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the major book- 
keeping problems of any bank. In an 
effort to iron out some of these dif- 
ficulties, Remington Rand Banking 
experts have prepared a new outline 
on procedure for trust departments. 
This outline covers the normal proce- 
dure in trust accounting and includes 
illustrations of the usual types of forms, 
flow charts and descriptions of the nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. The 
material is available on loan to any 
bank. Ask for the Management Con- 
troller on Trust Accounting MC-801, 
at your nearest Remington Rand Bus- 
iness Equipment Center. 


Need Increased for 
Effective Visible 
Personnel Records 


The demands made upon bank person- 
nel departments for reliable and com- 
plete histories of individual staff 
members have become increasingly 
burdensome. Today, you are called 
upon by government and other agen- 
cies to give a variety of data on former 
staff members and present applicants. 
You receive requests of a similar nature 
from schools. You are asked for mate- 
rial of both a specialized and a general 
nature by prospective employers of 
former staff members. And finally you 
are asked by a successive chain of 
supervisors for details concerning the 
education, training and performance in 
assignments when a staff member is 
being considered for other work. 


You Need the Right Records 


Records provide the only reliable and 
fair answers as the years pass, and as 
changes occur in the functions or staff- 
ing of your personnel department. To 
solve the need for the right records, 
Remington Rand has dodanll forms 
specifically for bank personnel depart- 
ments. These forms provide condensed 
visible records summarizing employee 
status for management—a centralized 
system for current consultation and a 
compact system as a reference for 
future filing. New and old staff mem- 
bers, individually and collectively, are 
assured that management has suitable 
data on which to base decisions. For 
complete information on these as well 
as many other personnel forms, please 
write for Catalog X-521. 


Remington. Fland 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room !944, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please circle literature desired. 
SPAC-4600.35 SPAC-4600.36 


MC-801 X-521 F-264 
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Bookkeepers and Tellers . . . 

(Continued from page 22) 
Course.” This course consists of six 
three-hour sessions. During their 
first three months on the job, the 
new tellers have become familiar 
with standard teller procedures but, 
in all likelihood, have encountered 
many situations not covered in the 
original instruction. They are now 
ready for advanced instruction in 
the multitude of things about which 
they should know in order to be- 
come top-flight tellers. 


For this advanced training, 
groups are handled in conference 
style, and extensive use is made of 
visual aids. Utilizing the role-play- 
ing technique, each teller is placed 
at the training window and is called 
upon to handle all of the out-of- 
the-ordinary teller situations. These 
include altered checks, forgeries, 
checks drawn on uncollected funds, 
bogus less-cash deposits, high pres- 
sure tactics, wrong signatures and 
endorsements, customer complaints, 
and so on. 


Examples of actual losses are pro- 
jected on a screen, and the occur- 
rence of each loss is traced step 
by step. The school maintains close 
contact with the bank’s auditing 
department to assure that instruc- 
tion will relate to current experi- 
ence. 

Graduates of both schools accept 
their job responsibilities with con- 


fidence and ability which it might 
otherwise take them many months 
to gain. They fit in quickly and 
easily as members of the bank’s 
staff and display an excellent public 
relations concept almost from the 
outset. These facts are confirmed by 
enthusiastic reports from branch 
managers and department super- 
visors. 

American Trust Company has a 
staff of almost 3,000, and its 81 
branches are located in 14 Northern 
California counties. At present, the 
two schools send their graduates 
only to branches in San Francisco 
and neighboring cities. So gratifying 
has been the performance of book- 
keeper and teller graduates, how- 
ever, that consideration is being 
given to the feasibility of expand- 
ing the training program to serve 
the entire bank. 


About That Invention 


It’s probably a fair guess that 
there is at least one inventor on 
the books of every bank in the 
country. It is also pretty much a 
foregone conclusion that a pre- 
ponderance of these inventors have 
good, workable ideas and lack only 
the capital it takes to bring them to 
fruition. 

A possible solution to this prob- 
lem is presented in a new booklet 
just issued by The Battelle De- 
velopment Corporation, Columbus, 


A TEN BILLION DOLLAR INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS 


Rand McNally’s “Blue Book" shows total year-end resources of $216 billion. 


A recapitulation of the figures 
taken from the condensed year-end 
statements of the nation’s banks 
appearing in the recently published 
first 1953 edition of the Rand Mc- 
Nally Bankers Directory revealed 
substantial increases for 1952 in all 
categories. Deposits were up ap- 
proximately $10 billion to a total of 
$198.1 billion, while capital.accounts 
registered a gain of $888 million, 
making the year-end total $16.3 
billion. 

The banks’ resources recorded an 
over-all gain of $11.1 billion to a 
total of $216.5 billion, a preponder- 
ance of the increase, nearly $8 bil- 
lion, showing in the loan column. 
Government securities and other 
securities drew $1.5 and $1.3 bil- 
lion, respectively, of the increase in 
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resources, making their respective 
totals $73.3 billion and $17.2 bil- 
lion. 

Loans of $76.7 billion compared at 
the year’s end with a total of $73.3 
invested in Governments, reversing 
their relative positions of a year 
ago, at which time respective 
holdings of loans and Governments 
amounted to $68.8 billion and $71.8 
billions. Totals of cash and other 
resources, amounting, respectively, 
to $46.3 and $2.9, reflected virtually 
no change. 

The statement also revealed a re- 
duction of 59 in the number of 
banks in the country and an in- 
crease of 327 in the ‘number of 
branches, making the respective 
totals of banks and branches 14,- 
672 and 5,909. 


Ohio, entitled 
Work.” 


As the booklet points out, “Ideas 
for technical development serve no 
one until they are put to work. Yet 
it is frequently difficult for a free- 
lance inventor, or for research 
workers in universities and indus- 
try, to find a way for developing 
their creative ideas. Rarely does the 
individual inventor have the fa- 
cilities or the dollars to carry his 
idea to the stage where it is of prac- 
tical value to industry. In uni- 
versities and company research lab- 
oratories, occasional worthy ideas 
are conceived that are outside the 
immediate interest of the labora- 
tory. These are lost unless means 
are found for their development. 


“Corporations, as well as individ- 
uals, lose opportunities for economic 
gain by letting ideas lie idle. Cor- 
porations may occasionally hold 
patents obtained during the course 
of their research that are outside 
their manufacturing interest. Un- 
less these patents are licensed for 
use, the owners and the public re- 
ceive no benefit from them.” 

The Battelle Development Cor- 
poration is an instrument for put- 
ting such ideas to work. It is a 
wholly owned, not-for-profit sub- 
sidiary of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute. It owns, according to Russell 
L. Deubner of The Battelle De- 
velopment Corporation staff, 226 
United States and foreign patents, 
and 270 patent applications. It also 
has an interest in 35 other patents 
and patent applications. Several of 
the products and processes covered 
by the patents are available for 
licensing. 


“Putting Ideas to 


Farmers Urged to Order Now 


Shortages of baling wire, nails, 
and fencing materials may be en- 
countered this year unless farmers 
place orders early so as to stimulate 
increased output and stocking of 
these items in the off-season 
months. Although there is adequate 
mill capacity to supply the needs, 
it must be utilized on a year-round 
basis. County PMA committees are 
urging farmers to anticipate theif 
needs and place orders now.— 
Ernest T. Baughman, asst. vice 
president and agricultural econo- 
mist, Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 
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ACELINER 


ACE FASTENER 


CORPORATION 


3415 


ACELINER ne ACE STAPLE 
carits Dm =—s REMOVER 


The name “ACE” has been a mark of 
TOP QUALITY on Stapling Equip- 
ment for more than 20 years. Millions 
of “ACE” Staplers are now in daily use. 
Users have the highest regard for these 
never-failing machines. If you want many extra 
years of dependable service, be sure to ask for 
or specify an ACE! Models range in price from 
$2.40 up. And be sure to use ACE Staples. 
They’re specially made to give more efficient 
performance in ACE or any other Stapler using 
standard size Staples. Leading stationers stock 
and recommend ACE Stapling Equipment. 


SOLD 
THROUGH 
LEADING 
STATIONERS 


NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE «+ CHICA 


IN CANADA e ACE FASTENER (CANADA) LTD., 1 NOTRE DAME ST., WEST, MONTREAL 
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““Bankavision,'’ a Product of TV and IBM 


A television-IBM 


system that 


the account number over a speaker 
to the file room. Then the cus- 


stalled in the New York Savings 
Bank. When a customer appears at 
any of the windows the teller calls 


transmits bank-balance and identi- 


tomer’s IBM balance-card and sig- 
fication data to tellers has been in- 


nature card are “put on TV.” In 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 
Air Conditioning 
. Architects and Builders 
. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 
sures and Alarm Systems 
. Bank Building Fixtures 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Book- 
keeping, Ledger 
. Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 

Perforators 
. Check Desks 
Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 
20. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 
26. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 


22 NOW AWNeH 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Coin Envelopes 

Coin and Currency Trays 
Coin Wrappers 

Counter Screens 

Coupon Books 

Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and 


Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files 


. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
. Desk Pen Sets 


. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 
. Expanding Filing 


Envelopes 


. Filing Cabinets 
. Forms, Machine 


Bookkeeping 


. Forms, One-Time Carbon 
48. Forms, Continuous 


. Grilles and Gates 
. Inter-Office Communi- 


cating Systems 


. Interest Tables 
. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, 


Fluorescent 


. Locking Envelopes 
. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems 


. Name Plates and Desk 


Signs 


. Night Depositories 
. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 
. Past Due Notices 
. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 
64. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof Machines 
. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 


Rubber Stamps 


. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
roof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 
73. Safe Deposit Records 
. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
. Seals, Coin Bag 
; —_ Corporation, 


otary, etc 


. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
: Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 
84. Typewriter Stands 


Vaults 


. Vault Trucks 
. Vault Ventilators 


Visible Records 


89. Window and Lobby Displays 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally and Co., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


this way the customer gets faster, 
better service. 


Fedders-Quigan Corp. Booklet 
Tells Ways to Beat the Heat 


If beating the heat this summer 
poses a problem, you'll find the 
latest Fedders-Quigan Corporation’s 
20-page booklet on room air con- 
ditioners most interesting and help- 
ful. E 

In short, well-illustrated sections, 
the booklet covers the reasons for 
air conditioning, the effect of heat 
and humidity on the human body, 
the benefits of air conditioning, and 
the exclusive push button weather 


LOWER 
PRICES 


Sar aa BETTER 
Hi . “ ’ 
equal to the fnest,” SIGNS 


cast bronze and aluminum tablets and 
name plates at strictly competitive prices. 


~> Write for FREE folders < 


Also mokers of bronze, aluminum and 
stainless steel doors, railings, efc. 
Famous for finer quality for 71 years. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, | 
Dept. B-M Cine 


E nc. 
innati 3, Ohic 
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control that makes the Fedders 
room air conditioner “a year-round 
comfort appliance.” 


Concluding pages of the booklet 
which is being offered gratis, fea- 
ture the corporation’s many window 
and console models. These range 
from the W34 with one-third ton 
cooling capacity (effective cooling 
area 230 sq. ft.) through the power- 
ful F115 with its one and one-half 
ton capacity (effective cooling area 
900 sq. ft.). 

Write Fedders-Quigan Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo 7, N.Y., for your copy. 





New Duplex Bank-By-Mail Stamp 
Helps Bank and Customer 


Bank bookkeepers and customers 
alike will be happy to learn of the 
introduction of the new “Duplex 
Bank-By-Mail Stamp,” shown 
above. 


For the former it will mean the 
elimination of occasional mistakes 
and loss of time caused by illegible 
endorsements; for the latter, a 
quick, accurate short-cut in prepar- 
ing deposit slips, checks and, in 
general, banking by mail. 

Offered for use of bankers in pro- 
moting bank-by-mail and extra 
customer services, the stamp is ac- 
tually two rubber stamps mounted 
on a single base whose bottom is 
shaped like a flat end “V.” One in- 
clined surface of the base carries the 
name and address of the customer. 
The other bears the name of the 
bank and the customer as the check 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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endorsement. Tipping the stamp 
forward or backward imprints one 
or the other of the messages. 

The stamp is only slightly larger 
than the common single stamp vari- 
ety and has a flat finger grip 
across the top which offers a highly 
visible space for the bank’s name or 
advertising copy. 

National sales representative for 
the Duplex stamp is Earl Witt, Inc., 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


Remington Rand Introduces 
New Bookkeeping Machine 


A fully-descriptive, low-cost 
bookkeeping machine designed for 
the small or large institution has 
been introduced by Remington Rand 
Inc. 

Characterized by simplicity of 
construction and operation, the new 
machine can be mastered in less 
than one hour by a competent typist 
using it for the first time. 

It matches the performance of 
more expensive machines by pro- 
ducing multiple records with me- 
chanical proof for every entry, in- 
stantly-computed account balances, 










Find And File Checks Faster 
And Easier With NEW 


TWIN CHECK GUIDES 


We're warning you . . . the girls who file 
checks may reward you with a big kiss 
once you install the revolutionary new 
TWIN CHECK GUIDES. Just ask your 
check-filers how slow and tiresome their 
job is now... then see what they say 
after you install TWIN CHECK GUIDES! 
They'll be mighty pleased and you'll save 
time, save money and reduce errors in 
check-filing. 


























Just a touch of the finger and the guides 
fall over like dominoes! . . Making all the 
names visible. They're reversible .. . 
tab can appear on right or left side. 
Guides have big eyes for locating miss- 
ing checks easily. Index tab is big . . 

you can insert names from addressing ma- 
chine to save typing and insure accuracy 
Slotted rod projection allows quick inser 









tion or removal without taking out the 





Been Kissed 23 A Check-Filer Lately? 


Seta FREE Sample 


JAMES L. SMITH €O., Dept. B, 1118 Mulberry St., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 
‘ne, 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
¥ as well as a collection form.” 








Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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ORDER From This Ad! 


(Actual Size: 3'/."" x 8%", plus '/2"" tab; 
both sides insertable 3//."" x |'' exposure). 
Only $17.60 per hundred, only $160 per 
thousand with rod projection. Only $15.60 
per hundred, only $140 per thousand with- 
out rod projection. All prices F.O.B., 
Des Moines, lowa. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write Today for 





















New! Safer! 


More beautiful! 
ees 
MARK 


CHECKS 


MAIN OFFICE 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER, 3.Y. + 


if 


| 
Uheeser sor .sasssvenceers tase~sesusasertetensssaus sustets: 50eRst 


Bank/Mark checks are individually designed for your bank at no 
extra cost. Here’s why they mean extra safety, immediate identi- 


fication, added prestige: 


Your trade-mark, as created for 
you by Todd craftsmen, is centered 
in the surface design of every 
check. 


The surface background pattern— 
designed exclusively for you—pre- 
vents counterfeiting. 


“Burglar alarm” voids appear 
whenever chemical alteration is 
attempted. 


The contrasting color on the back 
of the check—our two-tone process 
—makes duplication virtually 
impossible. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BM, Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please send me complete information about 
Bank/Mark Checks which you design FREE. 


Name 


Address 


ROCHESTER 
City 


SALES OFFICES IN 


Zone Stare 


ats aint ony aan Gus Gam ee OS ea em els aD 


BM-5-53 
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and automatically accumulated ac- 
counting control figures. 

Complete proof of posting is as- 
sured, according to the manufac- 
turer, by (1) comparison of totals 
in pick-up and proof columns to 
show that old balances have been 
entered correctly for every account; 
(2) comparison of totals in charge 
and credit columns with pre-list 
totals to show that all items have 
been entered correctly;, and (3) 
asterisk in the balance column to 
show correct entry for each new 
balance. 

In switching from one job to the 
next, the operator can adjust tab 
stops and registers instantaneously. 
Additional time savers are the 
elimination of motor bars and com- 
plete visibility of writing line and 
register totals. 

Other features which facilitate 
operation include a light, responsive 
keyboard as well as single-key con- 
trols for date entry, tabulating, and 
electrified carriage return. 

The machine weighs 70 pounds. 

Any local Remington Rand office 


| or the corporation’s headquarters, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y., will supply further informa- 
tion upon request. 


Personnel 


FREDRIC D. SCANDLING, veteran 
sales and advertising executive of 
the Todd Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
has been appointed sales manager 


| for the firm’s bank supply division 


in Canada. 


The sales promotion department 
of Remington Rand, Inc. has a new 


| assistant manager in the person of 


R. H. WINKLER, who joined the or- 
ganization as a feature writer for 


| the company’s publication, Systems 


for modern management, in 1946. 
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Iadicate Your Answer by Checking Correct Bos 


10. in the fine sort of checks 
te a mechenical 


Shaw-Walker Tests Your Efficiency 


“What's 
tient?” 

That is the question asked of 
commercial bankers by the Shaw- 
Walker Co. in a new booklet. If you 
don’t know the answer, you can 
take a 32-question test to determine 
the efficiency of your operating 
system. 

The booklet says that the test 
questions “were cast after inter- 


your efficiency quo- 


New Weber Addressing Machine 
Operates as Semi-Automatic 


A new, semi-automatic address- 
ing machine, excellent for use in any 
bank where repeated mailings to 50 
or more names is done, has been 
marketed by the Weber Addressing 
Machine Company, Mount Prospect, 
Il. 

Known as Model A-3, the new 
machine is capable of an addressing 
speed of 2,000 pieces an hour with a 
minimum of manual operations. It 
features an automatic name ad- 
vancer that mechanically moves 





DEXSTONE 


Prevents finger slip. Needed when counting 
currency, leafing or sorting papers, etc. In- 
creases accuracy and efficiency. A harmless 
friction powder in cake form that replaces 
the unsanitary wet sponge. 

Four boxes postpaid for $1.00. 


Nickerson Manufacturing Co. 
1128 California Ave. Butte, Montana 
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views with hundreds of banking 
executives. The resulting norms, 
against which you will be rated, 
were established on the basis of 
comparative ratings of commercial 
banks all over the United States.” 

You can obtain a copy of this 
booklet or other “better methods” 
information by writing the com- 
pany at Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 


each name and address into perfect | 
printing position. This improvement 
combined with another recent de- | 
velopment, the automatic ejector, 





COIN 
WRAPPERS 


COIN 
COUNTERS 
SORTERS 


‘ ABBOTT - | 


BANK 


SUPPLIES My woe 


143rd-144th Sts. and Wales Ave. 
New York 54, N.Y. 


ELKEE 


Moore KEY CONTROL 


* Trademarts 


Key Cabinets, Filing Cabinet Trays, Desk 
Drawer Inserts, Key Panels for Every Size 
Including Tags, Receipts, Index Cards, Key 
Envelopes, etc. 


P. O. MOORE INC. 


41 E. 22nd St. New York 10. N. Y 


CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 





has added a great deal to the in- 
creased speed and over-all efficiency 
of the machine. 


Like previous models, the Model 
A-3 operates on the spirit principal 
of reproduction. It requires no 
stencil, plates, ribbon or ink. Ad- 
dresses are transferred to the mail- 
ing piece from a typewritten paper 
tape. This original list can be used 
up to 100 times. 

Two important advantages the 
machine offers are: (1) full visi- 
bility, and (2) the ability to address 
any piece from a tissue-thin air 
mail envelope to a one inch thick 
catalog. The A-3 can also be 
adapted to address direct from file 
cards or other office forms. 

This inexpensive mailing room 
aid comes with supplies for 500 
name mailing list. Additional sup- 


plies are available at low cost. 
“ILE LINN 


SECURITY CAP® 
COIN BAG SEALS 


The RED CAP is your ate ag 


Trade Mark 





Na. | lis 


© Provides fastest, most secure seal 
© Red Cap seal grips tight 

© Can't tear bag, can't slip 

© Unremovable without cutting cord 


Here's One Way to Utilize Valuable Room Space 


Packaged offices such as the GR 
Products Incorporated model shown 
above provide a quick, low cost 
answer to the question of how to 
get the most out of valuable room 
space. 

In using a functional office of this 
type, the employee finds many ad- 
vantages not previously enjoyed in 
more spacious quarters. Optional 
features include utility wings for 
telephone, dictaphone or typewriter, 
desk level file drawers and book- 
shelves. 

Despite the many facilities it of- 
fers, the entire unit can be fitted 
into a 60 by 60 inch square of floor 
space. 

Where less space is available, the 
company suggests the use of any 


one of three smaller office arrange- 
ments. The smallest unit offered is 
the 48 by 54 inch model. 

As in the case of most features in 
the packaged office, partition panels 
are adjustable. Larger, or smaller 
panes of frosted or any other type 
of glass can be substituted for the 
clear glass shown in the model. 
Solid filler can be had as an alterna- 
tive. 

All units are marketed in two 
tone finishes with the panels in 
medium gray and with the desk top 
and accessories in matching lighter- 
grained wood. 

GR Products, Incorporated, 144 
Federal Square Building, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., will welcome 
further inquiry. 


© No new dies or tools required 
e Less pressure required, easier sealed 
© Less weight, less cost to ship 
© Fits all size bags four items: a pen size oiler with 
hypodermic needle and cap; a con- 
tainer two-thirds the size of the 
oiler; a pen size grease gun with 
large needle; and, an adaptor with 
hypodermic needle which may be 
screwed on tubes of cement, glue, 
grease or oil and for which a steel 
wire is supplied for preventing ma- 
terials from drying in the bore. 
Contact Gaunt Industries, Dept. 
BM, 827 Irving Park Road, Chicago 
13, Illinois, for more detailed in- 
formation. 


This Tiny Lubricating Kit 
Will Stop That Squeak 


Sometimes a drop of oil or a dab 
of glue can work wonders in elimi- 
nating minor irritations caused by 
stubborn or excessively used office 
equipment. 


You're sure you're secure with 
Brooks Seals! Ger full and 
complete protection against slip- 
page or removal. Send for 
samples and prices today. 


rd 
Tae 





_ on" A 
1 ©: J. BROOKS CO. 
177 No. 13th St., Newark, N. J. [ 


Please rush samples and prices on 
“H” Type seals. 


To provide assistance in just such 
instances, Gaunt Industries has in- 
troduced a hypodermic lubricating 
kit small enough to be kept in a 
| corner of a desk drawer. 


Size is hardly an indication of the 
value of the kit which consists of 


NAME 
t anne ‘ 
ADDRESS . 


Quantity ‘ | 
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A Paper Punch for Your Desk 

Important items often overlooked 
in any list of office and workroom 
equipment are the small Setten 
paper punches shown herewith. 

Offered in handy 3% and 4%4 
inch widths, the models each in- 
corporate a reverse lever principle 
for easier operation. 


BS 


The larger and sturdier of the 
two perforators, Model 125 (above), 
measures 2% inches deep by 2% 
inches high and has a removable 
paper receptacle. Like the smaller 
Model 79, it punches standard size 
holes 2% inches from center to 
center. 

Address Spencerian Pen Com- 
pany, 434 Broadway, New York 
City, for additional information. 


Mo, Wa, 


TIME LOCK 
WINDING CALCULATOR 


HERRING-HALL MARVIN 
SAFE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


How Many Hours? 

It’s a rare bank that hasn’t over- 
wound its time lock at least once, 
and had an embarrassing wait for 
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cash the following morning. And 
we'll never know how many times 
the bank’s valuables might have 
been left without time lock pro- 
tection because of under-winding. 


These hazards, along with the 
mental wear and tear involved in 
the calculations made necessary by 
the lack of uniformity in daily bank 
hours, holidays and weekends, can 
be very readily eliminated by the 
use of this new copyrighted time 
lock winding calculator, now being 
distributed without charge by Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. Address requests to the gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. 


Raul 
AUTON 


The World's Largest Line 
BANK SIGNS 


Lega! Holiday Directional Signs 
Plaques Honor Rolls 
Desk Name Pictes Memorials 


sheets on 
your re- 
quirements. 
Prompt 
shipment. 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18233 W. MecNichols @ Detroit 19, Mich. 


ALL ELECTRIC! 


APECO btat & 
COPIES 


ONE UNIT DOES IT ALL! | pecan 


Makes photo-exact copies direct from original letters, forms, bids, contracts, 
invoices, catalog sheets, reports, biveprints. 


Yes—now a dry photocopy from any original in less than 45 seconds without any 
additional equipment. The Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat prints, processes and dries 
automatically . . . copies are ready for instant use. It saves up to 80% on copying jobs. 
liminates costly re-typing, hand copying, checking or expensive outside copyin 
“service. It's fast—only 2 steps will make legally accepted prints from any origina 
up to 11x 17 inches—printed on one or two sides. 


sO LOW COST — SO COMPACT 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is priced well within the budget 
of even the smallest firms. Remarkably low operation cost, too! 


fire 


D, address_——_——— e__Stote__— 
Zon a mnaaaee 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. ai*iincsrclh 


ii Principal Cities 





Getting Close to People 


This brochure just published by 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
describes in considerable detail the 
“over-all campaign of strong and 
sustained advertising” which it con- 
ducted in 1952. Said Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, president, in an introduc- 
tory statement, “We believe that the 
bank that gets closest to the people 
it serves will eventually serve the 
most people.” And the pages that 
follow contain ample evidence of 
the bank’s firm belief that the way 
to get close to the people is to tell 
them in every way that you can 
what you are prepared to do for 
them. 

Reproductions of advertisements, 
accompanied by a running comment 
on the various phases of the cam- 
paign, reveal the use of practically 
every available medium of advertis- 
ing, and the adaptation of medium 
and subject matter to each of the 
various kinds and classes. of people 
to whom the respective messages 
are directed. 


Bank of Gainesville Tells of 
‘Best Fishing’ 

The Bank of Gainesville, Mo., 
sometimes doubles as a_ tourist 
bureau. 

This institution reports in its 
Ozark News and Views (published 
occasionally) that “Mrs. and Mrs. 
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SHOWN ABOVE are three of a group of 175 business leaders that 


recently met with President Eisenhower and other Administration of- 
ficials in Washington. They are, left to right, Chester C. Davis, asso- 
ciate director of the Ford Foundation; Fred F. Florence, president of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, and Reuben B. Robertson, 
chairman of Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 

The occasion was the ninth White House conference of the non- 
profit Advertising Council, Inc. These conferences are held annually 
to enable the Council and its supporters to plan advertising cam- 
paigns in behalf of savings bond, defense productivity, blood donor, 


community chest, Red Cross, and other drives. 

The businessmen, who come from all over the United States, hear 
off-the-record views of top government officials on national and in- 
ternational problems—all of which gives the Council an idea of how 


it can best serve the nation. 


O’Dean Goodwyn and Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Crewse of Gainesville 
last Monday landed nine bass with 
the honors going to Mrs. Goodwyn 
who landed one weighing 3 pounds, 
9 ounces, thus topping her husband 
who had to be content with a little 
fellow weighing 3 pounds, 6 
ounces.” Ozark County, declares the 
News, is “one of the best fishing 
regions in the country” and there- 
fore a must for every real fisher- 
man. 

So that the visiting sportsman 
will know that he needn’t sleep in 
the family heap while in the land of 
“dogwood and redbud blossoms,” 
the News lists all of the many ac- 
commodations that are available. 


AIB Reports Record Membership 


Membership of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, educational sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, now exceeds 100,000 for 
the first time in the institute’s 53- 
year history. In 1940, enrollment 
was only 68,000. 

The AIB conducts its educational 
program in banking and related 
subjects through 400 chapters and 
study groups in as many towns and 
cities, and ranks as the largest in- 
stitution of its kind within one in- 
dustry in the world. 

Today, some 46,000 persons are 
enrolled in its classes throughout 
the United States. 
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Geared to Better Banking 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has pub- 
lished a new booklet—NABAC At 
Your Service—as a guide to its 
stepped-up war on bank fraud. 

The booklet describes the services 
that the association makes available 
to its members, including numerous 
publications and other information 
dealing with every conceivable 
phase of bank operations and re- 
lated auditing and control pro- 
cedures. Any of these may be had 
upon request—many without charge 
—by addressing the association’s 
headquarters at 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Says the booklet: The association, 
with more than fifty thousand years 
of collective banking experience, “‘is 
geared to better banking.” 


First of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Features ‘New Look’ 


Excellent examples of the mod- 
ern, streamlined appearance of the 
recently modernized quarters of 
the First National Bank of St. 
Joseph, Mo., are the bank’s new 
marble tellers windows shown 
below. 

The arrangement and style of 
these windows together with the 
trim, easily reached officers’ area 
(lower left in photo) give this 
lobby an air of spaciousness and ef- 
ficiency that would appeal to any 
bank patron. : 

A series of striking murals, il- 
lustrating scenes from the early 
history of St. Joseph, and long 
identified with the First National, 
remain on the arched panels of each 
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ROUTINE 


When, underany given setofcircum- 
stances, we do the same thing in the 
same way, we think of it as being 
routine. Thus, in a bank, when a new 
checking account is opened there are 
certain routine duties involved which 
are handled automatically and more 
or less in the same sequence. 


In recent years something new has 
been added to this function which, 
in many banks, has become as auto- 
matic as reaching for the signature 
cards. Each new customer is given a 
free trial order of fifty Personalized 
Checks. We sell these “Free Fifties” 
to banks at a price of sixty cents per 
order and, since the customers pay 
forall reorders of two hundred checks 
each, the banks recover their invest- 
ment in a few months and eliminate 
all future check expense. 


These banks prefer to make this offer 
at the time the accounts are opened 
because the customer is in a more 
receptive and appreciative mood and 
each acceptance adds one more user 
of imprinted checks, thereby more 
than offsetting any shrinkage due to 
accounts being closed out. If the 
offer is not made at the time the ac- 
count is opened, the natural and 
normal closing of accounts will 
rapidly diminish the percentage of 
customers using imprinted checks. 


Last year we executed three hundred 
thousand orders for Free Fifties and, 
to the best of our knowledge, we have 
no bank customers who regret having 
adopted the program. Apparently 
the idea pays off in many ways, and 
we would be pleased to work with 
any bank who wants to try it. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


wall of the bank’s lobby. 
Requiring two years to plan and 
execute, the modernization pro- 





gram included the incorporation of | 


an adjoining building into the main 


structure as well as the razing of a | 
nearby building to provide space for | 


a parking lot. 


Bank Building and Equipment | 
Corporation of America, St. Louis, | 


planned and executed the moderni- 
zation. 





SUPERVISION 


The Executive Officers of this Bank 
as well as the District Officers as- 
signed to your territory take a gen- 
vine interest in all of your banking 
transactions with us. Your requests 
are given the most careful atten- 
tion and are never handled in just 
a routine manner. 





Check Survey Results Told 
By Joint Committee 


Seven billion checks are written 
in the United States each year. If 
Government checks, postal money 
orders and “payable through” items 
are included, the total is eight bil- 
lion. 


This rather startling fact was de- 
termined by the Joint Committee on 
the Check Collection System from 
responses to a questionnaire. 


These responses have been en- 
tered on 34,000 tabulating cards for 
machine’ analysis. Preliminary 
study indicates that the average 
check is handled by three banks 
between the time it is drawn and 
the time it is returned to the drawer 
as a canceled item. The check is 
handled three times, on the average, 
in each of the banks through which 
it passes. 


Also, it was found that more than 
20 per cent of all checks are drawn 
on the 42 banks in the United 
States with 500 million dollars or 
more in deposits. About 40 per cent 
of all checks are drawn on banks 


Members of the Joint Committee, shown above, meeting at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York are, left to right: Orval U. Habberstad, president, Union National Bank, Rochester, 
Minn. (American Bankes Association); John H. Wurts, vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Chairman of Committee; James H. Kennedy, vice-president & cashier, The 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. (American Bankers Association); Frederick L. 
Deming, first vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, Mo. (Federal Reserve System); 
C. Edgar Johnson, vice-president, The First National Bank of Chicago, Ill. (Association of 
Reserve City Bankers). 


in reserve and central reserve 
cities; the rest are drawn on “coun- 
try” banks. 

Information was collected from 





Half million Migrants create 
investment opportunities 


TODAY one Australian in every seventeen is a “NEW AUSTRALIAN”’. 
Since World War Il, 500 thousand migrants have increased Australia’s 


population to 8 ¥2 million people. 


DIRECT your customers’ enquiries to A.N.Z. Bank, which is ready and 
equipped to supply detailed information on all aspects of business 
conditions in Australia and New Zealand. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND BANK 
LIMITED 


are merged 
THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LTD. 
Established 1837 


Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 
ik 394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Principal Office for New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, bl ony ga NEW ZEALAND. 


Head Office: 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON E.C.3 


Over 720 Branches and a pg Australia and New Zealand, 


in Fiji, and in 


ents in all parts of the World. 


London. 
TOTAL ASSETS ‘XCEED eA 4 400,000,000. 


more than 800 representative banks 
throughout the country. Statisti- 
cians have assured the committee 
that the banks sampled present 
adequate data for accurate esti- 
mates of nationwide statistics on 
check activity, collection and han- 
dling. 

The committee hopes to suggest 
check collection methods that will 
achieve the swiftest practicable 
presentation of items, minimize the 
required number of handlings, ob- 
tain the promptest possible remit- 
tance. Collateral questions raised 
by participating banks, such as im- 
proving the legibility of endorse- 
ments and speeding return of un- 
paid checks, are also dealt with by 
the committee. 

When sufficient information has 
been developed, the committee ex- 
pects to approach businessmen who 
issue and receive large numbers of 
checks to see if improvements can 
be made for them and by them. 


The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco recently 
celebrated its eightieth anniversary. 

The bank’s history traces back to 
Gold Rush days. Its forerunner was 
an importing business established 
in San Francisco in 1850. Gradually 
the importing business entered the 
banking field until, on April 5, 
1873, it was incorporated as the 
Anglo-Californian Bank, Ltd. 
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Bankers Trust Co. Publishes 
Fiftieth Anniversary Booklet 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, marks its fiftieth anniversary 
with the publication of an attractive 
booklet depicting the bank’s role in 
the financial developments of the 
last five decades. 


Bankers Trust was organized in 
1903 by a group of commercial 
bankers seeking to meet the com- 
petition offered by independently 
owned trust companies. (At that 
time commercial banks were not 
permitted to engage in trust activi- 
ties, but trust companies could com- 
pete for loans and deposits.) The 
founders then referred all of their 
customers’ trust business to this 
new institution. 

The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
gave the Federal Reserve Board the 
authority to grant trust powers to 
national banks. Thus the same 
banks that created Bankers Trust 
became its rivals. So, four years 
later, the directors decided to join 
the Federal Reserve and actively 
enter commercial banking. 

The 1930’s saw a new “spread- 
the-wealth” trend; World War II 
accelerated it. So, soon after V-J 
Day, Bankers Trust expanded into 
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a third major field—retail banking. 

Today Bankers Trust employs 
nearly 4,000 persons (compared 
with a staff of eight in 1903) ‘and 
ranks as the eighth largest com- 
mercial bank in the United States. 


WILLARD W. SCOTT joined the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as vice-president in 
charge of public relations and ad- 
vertising. Mr. Scott was formerly 
in the employ of Eastern Airlines. 


The First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Paterson, N.J., has announced 


the promotion of F. NORMAN LILLIG 
and EDWARD F. SHERIDAN from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent. Other ‘advancements reported 
are those of CHRIS J. FOX, JOHN W. 
PROSS and ROBERT W. SIEBERT, JR. 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice-president. 


Six new assistant secretaries 
were recently appointed by the 
board of directors of Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. They are: FRANK B. 
HORNOR, JOSEPH R. MARGUGLIO, 
GEORGE J. MC CLARAN, BYRON A. MIL- 
LER, MAURICE E. ROBINSON and WIL- 
BUR E. WRIGHT. All are associated 
with the bank’s loan division. 


National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wash., has announced a 
number of promotions and trans- 
fers. HORACE S. VAN TINKER, vice- 
president and manager of the Bell- 
ingham branch was returned to the 
head office to serve in business de- 
velopment. JOHN Y. COLE, vice- 
president and manager of the 
Ellensburg branch, will succeed Mr. 
Van Tinker at the Bellingham 
branch. JOHN A. REITSCH was pro- 
moted from assistant manager to 
manager, and S. MC LAIN DAVIS was 
advanced from assistant trust officer 
to trust officer. JOHN M. COOPER was 
elected trust officer and JOHN D. 
SHARP was named assistant trust 
officer. 





will find this institution especially 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 


promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 
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AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
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New president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jackson, Miss., is 
E. E. LAIRD. J. T. BROWN, president 
for the past 20 years, will advance 
to chairman of the board. 

Former vice-presidents MARVIN 
> COLLUM, = 3R., S.C. BART, T. ‘HL. 
KENDALL, JR., O. H. SWAYZE, A. RAY 
TILLMAN and GEORGE C. WALLACE 
have been elected senior vice-presi- 
dents. 


K. A. GARDNER has been appointed 
an assistant general manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


Toronto. Mr. Gardner’s former posi- 
tion of manager at Vancouver will 
be filled by R. G. MILLER, previously 
manager of the bank’s Ottawa 
branch. 


Promotion from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice-president has come 
to GEORGE wW. Picou of the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans. Mr. 
Picou will head the personnel de- 
partment. 

EDWARD KOLB will direct the 
bank’s Gentilly office as manager 
and FRANCES DAIGLE was named as- 
sistant manager. 





126TH ANNUAL REPORT 


of 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1952: 


Net income of $27,308,828 was substantially larger than net income 


for 1951. 


For the first time since 1931, a dividend was paid on the common stock 
at the rate of 75 cents per share. For the third consecutive year, a full 
dividend of $4.00 per share was paid on the preferred stock. 

Railway operating revenues for the year dropped by 1.91%, but in- 
creased efficiency brought operating expenses down by 4.04%, com- 


pared with 1951. 


Thus, 6.17 cents out of each dollar of revenue were carried down to 
net income, compared with 4.24 cents in 1951 and with only 1.92 cents 


in 1949. 


Tax accruals of 7.87 cents out of each dollar of revenue, for 1952, ex- 
ceeded net income, as has been the case for some years. 


The average number of employees for the year was 53,732, and the 
total payroll cost was $240,693,550, an average per employee of $4,480. 


$38,227,183 was spent during the year for improvements and new 


equipment. 
STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Income: 


From transportation of freight, 
Passengers, mail express 


From other sources—interest, dividends, 
rents, etc. 


Total Income 
Expenditures: 
Payrolls, materials, fuel, services and taxes 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous services 
Total Expenditures 
Net Income: 


For improvements, sinking funds and 
other purposes 


Comparison 
With 1951 
Increase (+) 
Decrease (—) 
—$ 7,664,136 


Year 
1952 


$424,871,423 


27,280,773 - 
$452,152,196 


219,544 
—$ 7,883,680 


$ 27,308,828 +$ 8,157,120 


R. B. WHITE, President 


Merle Hostetler James A. Dismuke 


The election of MERLE HOSTETLER 
to the office of vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
was made known in a recent an- 
nouncement. 


Vice-president JAMES A. DISMUKE 
of the Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., has assumed the duties 
of the newly created office of 
vice-president and cashier. Mr. Dis- 
muke became cashier upon the re- 
tirement of HOBART W. FAULKNER 
who had been with the bank for the 
past two decades. 


W. E. BENDER and JEAN JOHNSON 
recently joined the staff of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Tulsa, 
Okla., the former as assistant cash- 
ier, and the latter as a trust analyst. 


HARRY A. BEAN and LEWIS L. GOT- 
SCHALL have been elected assistant 
vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer, respectively, of Liberty Title 
& Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced the election of EARL A. 
SCHLEICHER and ROBERT C. MILSON 
as assistant secretaries. 


The advancement of H. C. MAIDEN, 
JR. from assistant cashier to assist- 
ant vice-president has been an- 
nounced by the First National Bank 
in Dallas, Tex. JOHN MAX GRAY and 
CARL SCHOBERLE, JR. were made as- 
sistant cashiers. 


HENRY T. MUDD, vice-president 
and general manager of the Cyprus 
Mines Corp., was elected a director 
of California Bank, Los Angeles, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has promoted LOUIS B. 
PALMER to vice-president and 
LEIGHTON F. JOHNSON, JR. to assist- 
ant treasurer. 
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National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Co., Newark, N.J., has elevated 
RAYMOND H. MYERS to the office of 
assistant cashier. ALFRED G. WIRTZ 
was elected vice-president and will 
be succeeded in his former position - j R § T 
of comptroller by vice-president 
FRANK PULEO. DONALD S. SLATER was 


advanced from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice-president. 
Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, 


N.Y., has appointed EARLE J. MAC- 
HOLD and CLOUD WAMPLER to the 
board of directors. Mr. Machold is ec D | T | O N 
president of Niagara Mohawk 

Power Corp., and Mr. Wampler is 
president of the Carrier Corp. 


The promotion of four officers of 
the First National Bank of Arizona, sf 
Phoenix, was announced recently. available 
Assistant cashier KEITH H. EVANS is 
now assistant vice-president and 
will continue to serve as a branch 
manager. ARTHUR R. SLAUGHTER, E. I. 
COMINS and LOU OEN have been 
made assistant cashiers. 





JACK Z. ANDERSON, California 
orchardist and former Congres- 
sional representative, was elected a 
director of the Bank of America, 
Los Angeles, in a recent meeting. 
JOHN E. WALTER and ROBERT H. 
FABIAN have been named counsels. 


Texas Bank & Trust Company of 
Dallas recently announced that as- 
sistant vice-president WILLIAM C. 
WHITNEY was given the additional 
office of comptroller. 
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Donald C. Norton Ralph H. Thomson 


DONALD C. NORTON and RALPH J. 
PEMPEL, formerly personal trust of- 
ficers of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, have been promoted 
to second vice-presidents in the 
bank’s Trust Department. 


CARL KRIECH, FRANK SAUTER and 
CARL E. SCHWENDLER, former assist- 
ant cashiers of the National City 
Bank of New York, and JOHN Cc. 
BERTELS have been appointed as- 
sistant vice presidents. Mr. Bertels, 
up to this time, has been a manager. 
WALDRON J. HENNESSY, WILLIAM L. 
NORRIS and MAURICE J. STOCK were 
named assistant cashiers. Former 
assistant manager ROBERT W. HERT- 
ZEL was appointed manager and 
EUGENE J. CALLAN was named as- 
sistant manager. RALPH H. THOMSON 
was appointed comptroller to suc- 
ceed BURNESS KYDD who is retiring 
under the bank’s retirement plan. 


Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has named HARRY 
E. JOHNSON auditor to succeed WIL- 
LIAM F. WATTERS, recently retired. 
JAMES FINACEY was made assistant 
auditor. 


ROBERT V. ROOSA, manager of the 
research department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, has 
been appointed an assistant vice- 
president and is now assigned to 
the bank’s research and statistical 
function. 


JAMES F. MILHOUS, formerly 
president of Milhous, Martin-& Co., 
has joined the First National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Milhous will 
serve as vice-president in the in- 
vestment department. 


ROBERT W. PURCELL, former vice 
chairman and general counsel of 
both Allegheny Corporation and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, has been named to succeed 
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EARL E. CRABB as president of In- 
vestors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Crabb, who 
is also chairman of the board, will 
continue in that capacity. 


Named assistant vice-president at 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York City, is ARTHUR C. KRY- 
MER, former assistant manager of 
the international! division. WALTER 
C. SUNDBERG has been named assist- 
ant treasurer, and ARTHUR P. TAYLOR, 
CHESTER J. BOGEN and CHARLES B. 
LOVE are now assistant managers. 


From cashier, WILLIAM V. HARVEY 
has been advanced to assistant vice- 
president of the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, Columbia, S.C. 
Assistant cashier NATHAN A. BISHOP, 
gr. has been elected cashier to suc- 
ceed Mr. Harvey. 


At the Bank of America, San 
Francisco, DARROW L. SUTTON and 
JULIUS M. MARTIN were recently 
promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. JOSEPH A. GIUFFRE and ELVIN 
CENTENARO were appointed assistant 
branch managers while HARRY 
SNOWDEN was made assistant cash- 
1er. 


DEPOSIT LEDGER 


DEBIT 


About Geese and Cotton 


Geese have other uses than for 
roasting, hanging high, or posing for 
pictures in Field & Stream. At least 
Arizona cotton growers have 
latched onto one, borrowed from a 
New Mexico farmer. Geese, it 
seems, like to eat Johnson grass and 
other weeds so state farmers will 
use about 30,000 of them this spring 
to keep their cotton free of weeds. 
By this process the cotton grower 
can play both ends against the mid- 
dle. One farmer in New Mexico ran 
a breeding flock of 30,000 geese, fed 
them on Johnson grass and weeds, 
watched them produce goslings with 
great rapidity, and ended up by 
quick-freezing 240 an hour. Those 
experienced in this novel use of 
honkers say they won’t eat cotton 
plants, will eat almost anything else 
and do the job ten times better than 
a crew of hoe hands. Arizona 
Farmer, Phoenix, for March 28, 
1953 carries a complete story on the 
subject for those  interested.— 
George V. Christie, vice-president, 
Phoenix, in “Business Trends in 
Arizona.” 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of catcage 


CHECKING ACCOUNT FEE - MONTH OF 


5 


This is the customary fee computed according to the schedule set forth below for servicing your 
account in any month during which your average balance is less than $500.00. 


$200 or less 
201 to $300 
Wi to #0 
®i to 500 


Checking Account ‘’Fee”’ or 
‘Service Charge?”’ 


Banks are weighing ever more 
carefully the psychological impact 
of the terminology employed in 
their printed forms. Comes now 
W. C. Streeter, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, 
who tells us that he decided some 
time ago that the word “fee” car- 
ried somewhat more _ agreeable 
connotations than the word 
“charge,” so the tickets by which 


CHECKS ALLOWED 


ADDITIONAL CHECKS 
10 5 cents each 
10 5 cents each 
10 5 cents each 
10 _ $ cents each 


City National customers are told 
what their use of the checking ac- 
count is costing them use the term 
“checking account fee” instead of 
“service charge.” 

The underlying thought, says 
Mr. Streeter, is “that the average 
person considers anyone performing 
a service entitled to a fee,” but that 
a charge is more likely to be taken 
as something arbitrarily imposed 
—hence a bit obnoxious. A fine 
point, perhaps, but worth consider- 
ing. 
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.»- Upwards of 


80 per cent of all 
Gulf Oil employees...” 


S. A. SWENSRUD 


President, Gulf Oil Corporation 


“I have no hesitation in saying I believe it is a sound thing for our 


industry to support the Government’s Payroll Savings Plan and to 


encourage our employees to put at least a substantial part of their sav- 
ings into U.S. Savings Bonds. Upwards of 80 per cent of all Gulf Oil 
employees save part of each pay in E Bonds. This type of thrift is good 


for the nation as well as for the individual.” 


At the close of 1952— 


* Individual Americans owned Savings Bonds totaling 
more than $49 billion, cash value. 


* Series E Bonds outstanding—the kind bought by Payroll 
Savers— were more than $600 million greater than on May 
1, 1951, when the bonds issued in 1941 started to mature. 


* Of the $4.8 billion Series E Bonds which matured be- 
tween May, 1951, and December, 1952, more than $3.6 
billion (75% ) were held beyond maturity, under the auto- 
matic extension plan. 


* More than 77 million units of Series E Savings Bonds 
were bought by individuals in 1952—13% more than in 
the previous year. 


* During every one of the past 21 months, redemptions of 


unmatured Series E Bonds have been well under 1% of 
the total amount outstanding. 


¢ 1953 figures should be even better—more than 1,000,000 
Americans joined the Payroll Savings Plan in 1952, and 
thousands, literally, are enrolling every day. 


¢ Never before in the history of this or any other country 
have employed men and women held a reserve purchasing 
power of $49 billion in government securities—a cushion 
against emergency, a check on inflationary tendencies. 


If you believe with Mr. Swensrud that “it is a sound thing 
for industry to support the Payroll Savings Plan...” and 
“. . this type of thrift is good for the nation as well as 
the individual,” phone, wire or write to Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Your State Director will show you how your participation 
can be raised to 60%, 70% or even higher. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

June 8-12—American Institute of Banking, 51st Convention, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, O. 
Sept. 20-23—Seventy-Ninth Annual Convention, Washington D. C. 

Oct. 28-29—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, Calif. 
Nov. 4-5— Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 16-18—National Agricultural Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
4-6— Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
5-6—Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville. 
6-8— New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
7-8—Okliahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 
11-12—Utah, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
11-13—Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City. 
12-14—Ohio, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
14—Delaware, Dupont Country Club, Wilmington. 
14—Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Company, Providence. 
14-16—Kansas, Wichita. 
15-16—North Dakota, Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot. 
18-19—California, del Coronado Hotel, Coronado. 
18-20—~Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
21-22— Alabama, Battle House, Mobile. 
21-24—North Carolina, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
22-23—South Dakota, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron. 
23-28—New York, Convention Cruise aboard the S.S. Queen of Bermuda. 
24-26—Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston. 
25-27—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 
25-27—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 
27-28— Indiana, French Lick Springs, French Lick. 
May 30- 
June 4—Maryland, Cruise aboard the S.S. Queen of Bermuda. 
June 2-4—IIlinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 3-7—Dist. of Col., Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
June 6é—Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton. 
June 7-9—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
June 11-13—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
June 12-13—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 12-13—Wyoming, Connor Hotel, Laramie. 
June 14-16—Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 
June 15-17—Minnesota, Nicolett Hotel, Minneapolis. 
June 18-20—Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park. 
June 18-20—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
June 19-20—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester. 
June 21-23—Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene. 
June 22-24—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
June 26-28—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 
June 26-27—Michigan, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 
June 26-27—West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


June 11-13—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Hote! Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 18-20—-NABAC Northern Regional Convention, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 11-15—Financial Public Relations Association, annual convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21—Consumer Bankers Association, annual convention, The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

Oct. 19-22—NABAC Annual Convention, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS 
May 31- 
June 13—School of Banking of the South, Lovisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
June 13-27—Gradvate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
June 22- 
July 3—Michigan Bankers Assn., School of Business Administration, Freshmen, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
July 5-17—Michigan Bankers Assn., School of Business Administration, 2nd yr. students, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
July 27-31—Bankers School of Public Relations, New York State Bankers Assn., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse. 
July 27- 
Aug. 8— FPRA School of Bank Public Relations, Advertising and Business Development, 
Northwestern University, Chicago Campus. 
Aug. 9-21—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Aug. 16-21—Bankers School of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Aug. 24- 
Shes. 4—Pacific Coast Banking School, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Aug. 24- 
: Sept. 5—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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? 
MNationus 31 computes monthly loan interest 
at the same time hyper abecmaaa anh nn pan << osc ‘oe 


Symbols identifying the rate used are printed to the im- 
mediate right of the automatically computed amount. 

The amount of the computed interest . . . accurate to the 

accounts are posted or proved! nearest half cent .. . is automatically punctuated and printed 
‘. on each individual Mortgage Loan Ledger Record. 

All this is accomplished . . . in a matter of seconds... 
without need for recording any rate factors . . . as the loan 
is posted or proved 

There is no need for changing or shifting control bars. 
One bar permits the computation of NINE different interest 
rates ranging from 4% to 6% in steps of 4%. 

All interest computations are under strict mechanical con- 
trol .. . there is no need for re-indexing any amounts after 
the individual postings are proved. 

It is FAST . . . ACCURATE . . . SIMPLE. Any operator can 
learn it... in just a few moments. 

This same machine can be used for aLL TyPeEs of other 
accounting work . . . even for the computation of the semi- 
annual interest on thrift and savings accounts. 


Ask your local National Representative to demonstrate this 
amazing innovation to you. See for yourself the savings the 
National Class 31 can ensure your institution. 
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ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio tis Stil 
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completes the picture... 


Naturally, every bank strives to give its customers a complete banking service. 
New banking services are added as new customer needs present themselves . . . 
all in pursuit of the goal inherent in the phrase “complete banking service.” 
True completeness of service entails careful consideration of the kind and quality 
of the checks you supply your customers. Thousands of bankers have found 
that the safety and fine appearance of checks lithographed on La Monte Safety 
Papers earn approval from the most discriminating customer. Why not ask your 
lithographer for samples or... write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


ar | Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MA 











